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HISTORICAL NOVELS. 





Tuere was a time, and that not very remote, when novels 

of a certain quality—very indifferent, that is to say—came 
upon us so thick and fast, “in pairs and singly,” that the 
mere skimming of their title-pages threatened the consump- 
tion of as much time as is required to obtain a reasonable 
acquaintance with the interminable tomes of modern law re- 
ports. Every literary lady and gentleman thought it, in that 
time of ungrateful memory, their indispensable duty to the 
reading world, to employ all their leisure hours in inventing 
“moving accidents,” ith to fill the pages of half a 
score of novels, for nd delight of young mas- 
ters and misses, and te ley” in their own purses or 
i those of their booksellers. lista id of betdking themselves, as 
became them, to the real, bona fide business of this world, they 
sat down, after dinner, in a do; ick-tooth humor, to tor- 
i. ture their imaginations, until consented to produce some 
sentimental and yet unheard-of legend. It was then that a 
dreamy, slip-shod sort of tale-writing held supremacy over the 
“] \~  mercurial fancies of its amateur practitioners): ‘and the credu- 
En oe lous dispositions of those for whose benefit it was practised. 
} That was the glorious time in which flourished the Lady Con- 
stantias, the Sir Percivals, the Honorable Misters, and the 
Lord knows why or wherefore... In these excellent contri- 
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vances of novels, designed for the use of young gentlemen in 
their teens, and young ladies in their ¢ys, no particular defe- 
fence was shown to the unities, which are so much insisted on 
by the critics of the epopee. The time occupied in the repre- 
sentation might be a week or a year, more or less, according 
to the quantity and importance of the incidents. The place 
‘was usually London, or Bath, or Paris, and was varied occa- 
sionally, to suit the story, from the city to the country, as the 


, Seasons changed. Theré was, indeed, one great essential action 


related, of which a desperate lover and his unparagoned mis- 


‘tress were the performers, having under their superintendence 


several personages of minor importance, who, like thé super- 
numeraries’ in a play, were called in at certain concerted 
inner” fill up a vacuum in the plot and act as foils, to 
@ superexcellence of the hero and heroine. The 
ind the card-table, a fashionable rout or masquerade, 
a waited visit or a romantic grove were material parts of the 
scenery, incident and decorations employed in getting up the 
piece foréffect. The parlor, the boudoir, and the drawing- 
room were ‘considered as indispensable apartments ‘for the 
proper disposition of the dramatis personz; and to and from 
them the scene was shifted, without rigid regard to reason or 
probabilities. There was always a sufficient supply of insipid 
dialogue mixed up with the description and narrative, to ex- 
clude monotony, and exhibit to advantage the skill of the 
interlocutors in fashionable mysteries and exquisite repartee. 
Morning calls, evening dinners,)a few'preconcerted tétes a tétes 
between the lover and his inamorata, and abundance of interest- 
ing chit-chat among hither Tadies and gentlemen gave 
piquancy to the stoty, and served to swell out the two volumes 
or three to a reasonable size. Then came the declaration, pro- 
posal, and | favorable acce nce of the enamored suitor, and 
marriage was the customary 









'* 

Tae peraizions tendencyand consequences of what may ap- 
propriately be termed the sentimental novel mania, have been 
frequent subjects of regret with all who acknowledge that the 
corruption or perversion of the imaginative faculty has an 
injyrious influence over the judgment and the taste. A novel, 
in its proper signification, may be denominated a work in 
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which the author professes to present to the mind apicture of 
some parts of real life, ‘the several scenes of which are so ar- 
ranged, as to retain a resemblance to nature, readily to be 
recognised, although the coloring may be heightened and dis- 
tributed in such a manner, as to impart that degree of attrac- 
tion which the simple representation of men and manners 
might not possess. It is, to use other language, a relation of 
events which might have occurred, and an account of indi+ 
viduals who might have lived and acted; the characters and 
incidents embellished with the graces derived from a vivacious 
imagination, but preserving the semblance of reality; never 
going beyond nature, or violating the rules of probability... To 
inquire why we are more pleased with the images of human 
character, life and manners, reflected from the pages. of fic- 
tion, than with the observation of their original appearances, 
as they are every day presented to us, is to seek for causes 
and their results beyond the limits to which a knowledge of our 
nature permits us to extend our researches, with a. rational 
hope of their terminating to our advantage. It isssufficient to 
know, from our actual perceptions and feelings, that we are 
susceptible of gratification, produced by the faithful delineation 
of character and incidents, fictitious or extraordinary, differ- 
ing from our ordinary observation and experience, yet neither 
so unnatural or so improbable, as to make us entirely in- 
credulous of its truth, or ‘divest it of all claim to recognition, 
as a just copy of what it professes to represent. Whenever 
the novelist violates “ the modesty of nature,” by arelation ora 
portraiture which is palpably deficient in truth or probability; 
whenever he invests his scenes with forms or colorings, and 


his characters with virtues or ts, which are never ob- 
served in natural objects or | life, he departs from that 
fidelity in his representations whi can, alone, entitle him to 
respect and praise. It is such a a deficiencyan both-veracity 


and probability, and such a depatture from accurate represen- 
tation, that have justly rendered so.many novelists not merely 
undeserving of applause, but bnodiies to censure. They are 
not content with depicting men an@itheir character and ac- 
tions as they actually are, or as they might be, when affected 
by probable circumstances. They are ‘not satisfied with 
imputing to the individuals whom they describe, the virtues 
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which, even in a corrupt state of society, we might expect to 
see them practise, or the vices which, in the most perfect 
moral condition of the world, are so frequently indulged. 
Character, manners, personal and intellectual qualities, even 
the external appearances of nature, are, by the wild imagina- 
tion of the novelist, distorted and misrepresented. _He does 
not confine himself within the limits of nature and probability, 
relating occurrences, portraying scenes and describing cha- 
racter as they are, or might be, and exerting the fair pri- 
vilege which is conceded to him, of employing a correct and 
vigorous imagination to remove obvious defects and impart 
chaste embellishments. To secure attention to his produc- 
tions and give them the attraction which he supposes they 

otherwise possess, he forsakes the path in which 
nature would lead him, for that into which he is seduced by 
a vitiated imagination, where he hopes to discover what is 
grand extraordinary. He often commits an error, as 
injurious as this, though of an opposite nature, by descending, 
in his literary pictures, to representations which are trite and 
frivolous. He recounts occurrences that are trivial, delineates 
characters that have no claim to attention, and scenes which 
have nothing to require their introduction into his work, but 
the circumstances and events to which he has inappropriately 
adapted them, to serve the particular purposes of the story, 
or to maintain its resemblance to the species of fashionable 
composition of which. itis a variety. His men and women 
are but copies of copies, which are reputed to have been taken 
from living originals, but which judicious observation con- 
vinces us are inaccurate imitations, or entire caricatures. 
Imperfections so numerous and so obvious as his works and 
all others of similar character exhibit, have, with signal pro- 
priety, cast upon the great:proportion of modern novels a 
reproach, whichrnothing but.a successful effort to avoid in 
future the faults which may be imputed to that department of 
literature, can ever remove. These imperfections, which 
some may be disposed to attribute rather to romantic legends, 
properly so called, than to the novel, are imputable to both of 
these descriptions of fiction. They are more apparent and 
more censurable in the novel than in the romance; because, to 
the one we refer for description and narrative, which we 
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expect to find more or less faithful to nature and truths im the 
other, we seek only what is unreal, wonderful and cxtanieaie 
nary. q 
The jejune and puerile productions which the tribe of 
modern novelists have poured forth from their heated imagi- 
nations, are now estimated at their real worth, or rather 
worthlessness. That there are some novels which might 
justly escape such a sentence as was pronounced upon the 
wicked knights and giants of romance, by the expurgators of 
Don Quixote’s library, is not to be controverted. There are 
a few, and a very few, of the works of fiction which have 
been built up by the imaginations of modern novelists, that 
merit commendation. The authors of the admirable “atid 
inimitable Tom Jones, the entertaining Humphrey Clinker, 
Roderick Random, and Peregrine Pickle, and of some novels 
of more recent date, are to be held exempt fromthe imputa- 
tion which is preferred against the great body of novelists. 
The unrestrained imagination and false taste, which so long 
characterized the species of fictitious history in:which the 
novel is comprised, are gradually advancing towards refor- 
mation. The real friends of refined literature ‘no longer 
tolerate the absurdities which the professed narrators of hu- 
man actions and portrayers of human character imposed upon 
society as resemblances of nature‘and reality. A new era may 
be said to have occurred in fictitious literature, within a few 
years, which presents a prospect highly auspicious to the 
hopes of those who prefer truth, even when it is adorned. by 
felicitous invention, to the wild phantasies of uncontrolled and 
untutored imagination. Notonlyisthe age of knights errant, 
giants, dwarfs and enchanted ¢ Bs almost lost to the present 
mt, the superhuman excel- 


generation, but the whinin 

lences of mind and person; the tedious, empty small-talk of 
drawing rooms and dinner-tables, which were once so preva- 
lent in the works of novel-writérs, are rapidly losing their 
attractions. Scott and Cooper, anda few who have success- 
fully pursued the career which those distinguished writers 
have traced out, are entitled to much of the praise which will 
hereafter be bestowed uponthe gréat reformers of taste, in 
that department of polite literature in which novels are in- 
cluded. For the frivolous and fanciful productions with which 
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literary society was surfeited, they have substituted an im- 
proved imaginative composition, more manly and substantial 


in its essential character, and more embellished with the beau- - 


tiesof style and diction. The merit of this judicious improve- 
ment is perhaps due to the illustrious Scottish novelist, more 
than to any other living writer. He may be said to have 


created a new world of imagination; to have brought from. 


their concealment beings, who, although they had a real ex- 
istence, were, until he‘called them forth, neglected, as creatures 
of too uninteresting and common-place a character to merit 
description, or even observation. If he is not the creator of a 
new world of mind, he is fairly entitled to the enviable honor 
of having discovered one which had, previously to his re- 
searches, been unknown and untraversed. He has, by the 
unrivalled splendor of his genius, and the exhaustless fertility 
of his imagination, thrown around the real beings and events 
of histofy the charm which fiction imparts, and which, as long 
as it avoids'Wild extravagance, will continue to excite merited 
admiration. 

The mere relation of facts is not history. It is the office of 
the statist, the geographer and the annalist to collect facts, 
and to arrange them in systematic order. They are limited 
in their duty and privilege to the simple, unadorned statement 
of their investigations, and are prohibited to deduce from 
them any results, real or supposed; to ascertain causes, and 
pursue them to their effects ; to analyze human character; to 
examine the expediency or inexpediency of measures; or to 
hazard any opinions upon the good or evil consequences to 
which they may have tended. The province of the historian 
is infinitely more extended and_important. Whatever may 
be asserted of the caution and ‘it partiality which he should 
observe in the progress of his. ingjuiries and labors, he is not 
to be considered as a compiler of facts, which he is to relate 
just as they transpired, unaccompanied by any. observations 
of his own. He is not a mere sketcher of the ‘‘ body of the 
time,”’ permitted or required to furnish for our examination 
only the great outline of/évents, without being allowed to 
complete his work, by adjusting its different parts, assigning 
to all of them their proper places and proportions, and inyest- 
ing them with the coloring which will exhibit them in their 
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true character. He ought to investigate maturely the origin, 
course, and termination of the occurrences which he records; 
discuss freely, though impartially, the conduct of men, and the 
tendency of their actions ; and he may, with propriety, inquire 
into the motives which induced the adoption of some measures, 
or the neglect of others, which might, in certain circumstan- 
ces, have been salutary or pernicious. ‘The bare detail of 
events will neither entitle a writer to the name of an historian, 
nor afford to those who peruse his works the instruction which 
should be sought in historical productions. To give to these 
the degree of interest which they should possess, they must 
be not only the repositories of past events, but the copious 
and pure sources, whence can be derived whatever informa- 
tion is desired relative to the motives and causes by which 
they were influenced, and the men by whom they were. pro- 
duced. They must be recited, not as isolated links in the 
great chain of human incidents, unconnected by the motives to 
which they may be ascribed, commencing at no determinate 
point, terminating in no decisive result, and presenting, 
throughout their continuous course, no other attraction than 
their own unaided importance, to persuade us to pursue the 
inquiry through which they may lead. To be the teacher of 
wisdom, history must impart its precepts in the most becom- 
ing and persuasive forms. If it be what it is called—philo- 
sophy teaching by example, it ought to invest its admonitions 
with the most alluring and beautiful language, which classical 
erudition and taste can dictate; and, in conveying the instruc- 
tion which time and experience have enabled it to impart, it 
should not entirely disregard the aid of wit and fancy. 

The stern canons of criticism deny to the historian the in- 
dulgence, to any great extent, of his imaginative power, and 
restrict him to the relation of | f unadorned fact. The historical 
fictionist has no such restrain - imposed on him. He may 
give almost unlimited range to his inventive faculty, create 
incidents, personages, and scenes, and ascribe to them what- 
ever attributes his imagination and taste may suggest. If he 
select an important historical actioty and preserve, through- 
out his work, a conformity to it, such a$ is required by the 
record to which he refers, his duty is thought to exact nothing 
more. Even this is not always considered. as his imperative 
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obligation; for if he concur with history, in the prominent 
parts of his relation, he is held to no farther observance of it, 
but may vary his characters and scenes, at pleasure, so as to 
adapt them to the design of his partially fictitious work, and 
bestow upon the work itself the fascination which a strict ad- 
herence to historical trath could never impart. Over all the 
minor and collateral portions of his subject, he is acknowledged 
to have supreme control. These he may arrange and modify, 
without regard to the historical fidelity which he ought to 
maintain towards the facts on which his work is professed to 
be founded. He has, therefore, many and important advan- 
tages over the writer of a tale which is confessed or known 
to be entirely fictitious. But he has obstacles to encounter, 
which render the execution of his undertaking difficult, al- 
though they do,not countervail the facilities which promote 
its: completion. The charms which are displayed by imagi- 
native literature, will always induce the majority of readers to 
regard it with’more attention than is given to productions 
exclusively historical. They refer to the work of the histori- 
cal novelist with delightful interest, because they anticipate 
from its perusal both the acquisition of useful information 
and the gratification of their imaginative propensity. While 
engaged with it, they almost invariably forget the object of 
historical instruction with which they commenced their exami- 
nation. As they advance in their research, they become more 
and more interested in the narrative, which is more indebted — 
for its influence over their feelings, to the embellishments 
which it has received from the genius and imagination of the 
writer, than to its historical incidents and individuals, how- 
ever celebrated these may be.. The partial license which the 
invention of the author may exercise, in ascribing to persons 
and events a character whith is not strictly coincident with 
historical truth, is, in some respects, favorable to himself and 
to his work. Men are more subordinate to their feelings than 
to their judgment; and the pleasure which is derived from the 
indulgence of the imagination, is generally much more intense 
than that which results ffom the cultivation of the understand- 
ing. This is asserted, not in relation to the estimate which 
is usually made of useful knowledge, when it is once acquired, 
but of the comparison which may be made between the value 
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of knowledge, which is obtained by a laborious process of 
research and reasoning, and of that which is ascribed to 
pleasures furnished by a faculty which acts spontaneously, and 
does not require any artificial auxiliary to create or — 
its gratifications. 

The difficulty which opposes itself to the writer of histori- 
cal novels, is created by his own deficiency of power to pre- 
serve a due regard for historical testimony, at the same time 
that he gives freedom to ‘his imagination. The vigor and 
exuberance of this faculty, are often adverse to the observance 
of the rigid regard for veracity, which it.is incumbent on the 
historian to maintain. While professing and endeavoring to 

base his narrative on some important historical fact, he finds 
it almost impracticable to reconcile the exercise of his imagi- 
nation with the actual truth of the event which he has selected 
as his fundamental topic—to make it'subservient to the avowed 
purpose of his work. If he confine himself within the limits 
prescribed by authentic history, his production is no longer 
of that mixed nature which he designed it to exhibit, but be- 
comes substantially an historical legend. If he indulge his 
inventive genius to excess, his narrative, instead of being what 
it professes to be—a novel, founded on some incident which 
has actually occurred—will be so corrupted by fiction, as to 
have no claim to historical authenticity. To observe a just 
medium between the dry relation of fact and the happy and 
graceful ornaments of fiction, is the principal difficulty which 
he must meet and surmount. It should be his object and 
effort to convey beneficial instruction and information, in the 
most attractive form; to impart to them all the beauty in which 
elegant language, and style, and brilliancy of invention can 
present them. There is, indéed, neither a royal way to know- 
ledge, nor one traced out by the fancy, where there are no diffi- 
culties placed before@he understanding, and which is strewn 
with flowers, that may be gathered without toil. We do not 
resort to the pages of the historical novelist for the most ac- 
curate and extensive information im regard to historical facts. 
If we wish to obtain such information, we apply to the work 
of the professed historian; and if we have:no desire to indulge 
our imagination, while we are in search of substantial know- 
ledge, we are satisfied to receive the statement which he ren- 
~ Vou, L—No. 4. 30 
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ders, unadorned by the garniture of invention. But if we 
would gratify our feelings and our fancy, and at the same time 
collect useful facts, allhough we may not consider them so 
free from doubt as if they were related by the writer of pure 
history, we peruse the work of the historical fabulist, where 
the imagination mingles with reality, and throws around it 
additional beauties. We must exert great caution, however, 
in the perusal of such a work. We must not confound the 
unreal beings and events introduced into its pages with such 
as are vouched for by historical record, or forget that what 
is substantially attested by history, is often subjected to varia-, 
tion by the imagination of the writer.. It is not always the 
intention of the historical novelist to represent even the real 
personages and incidents of his work, as they actually appeared 
to their contemporaries, or are described by the historian. 
His object is to regard the authority of history no farther than 
it serves the purpose of his narrative, and is consistent with 
the superiority which he would give to his work, over the 
simple ‘historical detail. He thinks it perfectly just and 
proper, that he should excuse or palliate the faults or crimes 
of some individuals, and attribute to those of others more 
atrocity than they actually exhibited. To measures, as well 
as to men, he attaches qualities, which in reality they never 
possessed. He alleviates or aggravates the evils which they 
may have produced; and those which were comparatively good, 
he eulogises as if they were of absolute perfection. Still, if 
he respect, throughout his narrative, the material facts and 
authority of history; if he do not entirely misrepresent the 
character of men and the nature and tendency of events; if he 
do not deny, or neglect altogether, what historical records 
have unequivocally attested; and attempt to distort actions 
which they assert as just and virtuous, so as to make them 
appear improper and iniquitous, he is to be regarded with 
esteem, and may be listened to with advantage. 

It may be objected to historical novels, that they render the 
facts on which they are founded doubtful, by the intermixture 
of imagination and reality; that they confuse the mind, by 
mingling fiction with truth—by confounding what is actual 
history with what is created by the inventive genius of their 
authors. The relations of historians are, themselves, too 
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frequently liable to be disputed or denied; agd when facts 
which they report are introduced by a novelist, as the foun- 
dation of his work, they are still more exposed to suspicion 
and doubt. If there is any benefit to be derived from a know- 
ledge of historical occurrences, it will be more unequivocal 
when those occurrences are narrated without the intervention 
of imagination, to increase or diminish their importance, by 
communicating to them the graces which it is considered the 
office of that faculty to bestow. Whatever diminishes confi- 
dence in the truth of historical events, tends to weaken the 
effect which they are designed to produce. It may be urged, 
however, in defence of historical novels, that their writers, 
being left more to the exercise of thcir imaginative power, 
than the avowed writer of history, are enabled to arrange and 
discuss their subjects, so as to render them more capable of con- 
veying moral instruction than they could possibly be if unassist- 
ed by the genius of invention. But to give proper effect to a 
moral, it must be not only founded in truth, but exhibit, in all 
its superstructure, a reverence for that virtue. Fiction can 
never be so influential and effective in the reformation of er- 
ror, as truth, for the same reason that example is more pow- 
erful than didactic: reasoning. It is a defect of dramatic 
representations, that they generally bring before us beings 
whom we know to have had no real existence; whose triumphs 
and sufferings are the mere'creations of the dramatist’s imagi- 
nation, and who, therefore, acquire over our feelings only a 
partial or a temporary influence. The perfection which is 
attributed to them we know, from actual observation, to be 
ideal; and the power which it is intended to obtain and exert 
over our feelings and conduct, is therefore either not acknow- 
ledged, or is enfeebled by the reflection that it has not its 
source in nature and experience. The same objection is ap- 
plicable to those strange and unnatural productions, termed 
religious novels, the honor of having invented which is fairly 
due to modern times. -The instruction which these works are 
designed to afford, is generally, if not invariably, presented 
without effect, for they display human nature in a form and 
character infinitely more perfect than any which it has ever 
been known to exhibit in real life; and the very narrative in 
which it is thus exhibited, as we are accustomed to consider 
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it one of that glass which is avowedly fictitious, is perused, as 
all other’ feigned tales are perused, more to fill up a. tedious 
hour, than to derive from it any salutary instruction. It has 
the additional disadvantage of having to contend with that 
very moral sense to which.it appeals, and which teaches us 
that religious precepts ought never to be inculcated through 
any other medium than that which is true, pure, and perfect. 

The judgment which is.induced by a comparative examina- 
tion of historical novels, and of works that are entirely ficti- 
tious, cannot but be favorable to the first named productions. 
If they are defective, they are not altogether without merit. 
They might have the effect of rendering the events and indi- 
viduals of history uncertain, and difficult of recognition, were 
those who peruse them to look for no information more ac- 
curate than that which they communicate. But the sources 
whence their writers obtained the facts to which they refer, 
may be accessible to all, and should be investigated by all who 
are desirous of knowing what is true, and of discriminating 
betweéh it and falsehood. To call to his aid the power of 
invention and the decorations of chaste and glowing elocution, 
is a privilege which should not be denied to the writer who 
would convey information or instruction, by the recital of his- 
torical incident$ or the delineation of historical personages, 
when he does not announce his work as one of absolute his- 
torical veracity, but acknowledges that it is authentic only in 
some of its parts, and fictitious in all the rest. If we refuse 
him the assistance of imagination, we must, to be consistent, 
withhold it from many others, who have resorted to>it to 
discover ornaments with which to enrich works, the moral 
design and influence of which have never been controverted. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE HARMONY OF NATURE. 


Every thing around us is full of music. The earth, the. 
air, the heavens are filled with the deepest, sweetest harmo- 
nies. Wherever nature in its purity is seen; wherever motion 
exists, there is music to be heard. From the startling scream 
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of the mountain eagle, to the feeble cry of the humming bird;— 
from the roar of Niagara, to the last, soft, dying tones of the 
#olian harps—from the crashing thunder, to the pattering 
rain drop;—from the heavy, sullen roar of the fathomless 
Atlantic, to the falling of the feathered snow, there is melody, 
which is felt by him whose ear is attuned to the perfect har- 
mony of sounds. The following reflections may be deemed 
baseless theorizing. Perhaps they are so; but to me they are 
pleasurable; and until something more agreeable or more 
plausible shall be presented, I shall consider myself at liberty 
to adhere to my present system. 

Man ‘is a musical instrument? His bones constitute the 
frame; the muscles and skin the covering; and the nerves are 
the strings or wires that wake the system to harmony, and 
make him susceptible of its enrapturing emotions. Sound is 
a vibration of the air3—loud or soft, grave or acute, in pro- 
portion to the weight and violence of the means that produce 
it. But as the difference in the effect produced on a number 
of individuals by the same sound is very great, it is evident 
that the nerves which respond to the external vibrations, are, 
in these individuals, tuned to very different degrees of har- 
mony. 

The: scale of music is derived from nature. It exists 
through creation. The-terms adopted for the expression of 
musical sounds, have only served to give a ** local habitation 
and a name” to things that have existed from and before 
earth’s formation. They express sensations produced by the 
external vibrations of the air, operating by sympathetic vibra- 
tion through the musical machinery of the man. From the 
highest in the scale of. created intellectual being—the arch- 
angel that stands before the throne of the Eternal—down to the 
creature that forms the last link in the chain which connects 
animate with inanimate creation, all are more or less sensible 
of the existence and influence of this all-pervading harmony. 
Experience has demonstrated that the nerves, in several indi- 
viduals, require very different tones to be equally affected— 
that a sound which would seize the soul of one person, and 
‘¢ lap it in elysium,” would produce no effect on another—that 
a sound stunning and terrifying to the ear of one’person, is 
delightful to another. ‘There have been men who have 
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remained unmoved hy the most sweet and melting strains of 
harmiony, but who were roused to ecstacy by a combination of 
the most grating discords. Some natives of New Zealand, 
who were in London, were invited to be present at a concert 
given by the Regent’s band; but through the whole perform- 
ance exhibited no other emotion than surprise. As a last 
effort, the performers struck up at once, without regard to 
key or time, and the savages at this discord and confusion, 
displayed the most extravagant demonstrations of pleasure. 
The elephant that was kept for some years in the royal mena- 
gerie in the tower, was proved in this way, in the presence of 
Sir Everard Home. Concords produced no effect, but dis- 
cords, particularly sevenths, produced an instantaneous one. 
The same result was observed in experiments on the royal lion 
and tiger. During the performance of some martial airs they 
showed no emotion; but the moment the discords were struck, 
they exhibited the most ungovernable fury, lashing their sides, 
and roaring tremendously. Is a certain cultivation of the 
reasoning powers necessary to the appreciation of the concords 
of sounds? 

There is but one key note to the music of the universe. All 
that is perfect is graduated from that. The least deviation 
from that tone produces discord and confusion, and the greater 
the departure, the more disagreeable the effect. On that note 
is based the harmony of heaven. To that all the Creator’s 
work is attuned; and when the morning stars sang together, 
their music was founded on that perfect, that all-pervading 
chord. To that tone is arranged the music of the spheres, 
and, though faint and transitory, it may be heard wherever 
the Creator’s works are seen. I have heard it im the bright 
blaze of noon. In the deep silence of midnight I have listened 
to the aérial melody; but to describe it, is impossible. I caught 
it once lingering on the strings of an olian harp, when a 
soft south wind swept over them. It was*momentary, but it 
was entrancing. It spoke of heaven. I have heard that 
tone, when, in the green wood I have thtown myself on some 
mossy bank, and, sheltered from the'sun, listened to the music 
of animated nature. There is one quick evanescent catch.in 
the song of the Baltimore—one clear mellow tone in the warble 
of the mocking bird—one single trill in the melancholy cadence 
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of the wood robin, that causes every nerve to thrill with ecstacy; 
and when these mingle with the music of the wind, sighing in 
the pine-tops; the murmur of the brook, and the flutter of the 
butterfly’s wing in the leafy branches, I listen to their har- 
mony as our first parents listened to it, when wandering in the 
groves of Eden. This primitive sound comes nearer the con- 
cert C of Willis’ bugle—when, on. some placid evening, the 
melody of that instrument greets the delighted ear from the 
frowning battlements of West Point, as the voyager floats 
upon the Hudson—than any tone I can remember. Hence, in 
my opinion, the tone represented by perfect C, may be termed 
the key note of the universe. Certain I am, that the nearer 
any voice or instrument approaches to that tone, the more 
electrifying and delightful will be the effect. It is of no con- 
sequence, however, by what name that tone is called. Its 
effect and its influence cannot be mistaken. To such sounds 
nature herself listens; and could a mortal hand and a mortal 
lyre produce these immortal sounds, the legend of Orpheus 
building the walls of Thebes with the music of his lyre would 
cease to be fable, and become an every day reality. As it is, 
from the effect I have seen produced by music on some half 
"animated, some half inert clods of earth, dignified by the name 
of man, I am not disposed very strenuously to dispute its 
truth. 

I am sensible that I may be termed a visionary and an en- 
thusiast. What I have said on the harmony of the universe, 
may be termed idle dreaming; and if it be so, is it not in strict 
accordance with much the greater part of our belief and 
actions? What is human life but a half waking dream, not 
unfrequently disturbed and broken by events of the most ha- 
rassing and painful kind? If my belief and impressions are 
dreams, they are those in which I love to indulge. I would 
prefer one evening spent in listening to the thrilling music of 
nature; in catching one single tone of that melody which per- 
vades the universe, to all the wealth and fame that mortals so 
eagerly seek, and the attainment of which is, by many, con- 
sidered as the only end of human existence. 

W.G. 
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HASLAN AND ALKAZIA. 


A TRUE STORY. 


In the delicious regions of Circassia, which nature has so 
richly endowed with her gifts, Nouradin Bey inhabited a deep 
valley, situated to the north of the Caucasus, bordered and 
fertilized by the waves of the Kuban. Chief of a warlike peo- 
ple, this princes who gave his caprices for laws, and his power 
for proofs, had acquired immense riches by unjust extortions, 
which rendered him the terror of his vassals and the scourge 
of his neighbours. Nevertheless, in spite of so many motives 
for hating him, an irresistible sentiment attracted towards him 
the greater part of the princes and chiefs around. Nouradin 
was a father, and all the perfections of his daughter Alkazia 
sufficiently proved that virtues and vices — hereditary. 
Gifted with an amiable and affectionate disposition, Alkazia 
joined to an elegant figure delicate and expressive features, 
adorned by all that modesty adds to beauty. The qualities of 
her soul as much surpassed the brightness of her features, as 
- the lustre of her complexion excelled that of the women of 
her father’s court. Such was the daughter of Nouradin; such 
was she, from whom a thousand vows had not yet drawn one 
sigh. The bey, proud of his daughter’s charms, and eager to 
display his magnificence, often assembled in public games, 
the princes and warriors who disputed the hand of the beau- 
tiful Alkazia. Women in Circassia, less slaves than in the 
rest of the east, can show themselves without 4 veil in the 
temple and at festivals. The daughter of Nouradin always 
presided at these games, where skill, strength and courage 
were developed in hurling the javelin, managing the lance, 
drawing the bow, struggling for victory in the race, and still. 
more in breaking a wild horse. Among all these rivals in 
glory the young Haslan Gheray distinguished himself, as much 
by the majesty of his air, as by his skill in these gymnastic 
exercises. Descended from thé sovereigns of the Crimea, 
every thing in him disclosed his illustrious origin. Scarcely 
had he entered on his fifth lustre, when his reputation 
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already rendered his friendship valuable to all the chiefs. 
Impetuous in battle, modest after victory—such was the 
interesting being whom Alkazia had many times crowned, 
and for whom her heart ceased at last to be free. The de- 
scendant of the Gherays had been able to see without emotion 
so many charms. Having as yet lived only for glory, he knew 
not love. But at the moment when, conqueror in wrestling, 
he received on his knees, from the hand of Alkazia, a girdle 
embroidered by her, his eyes fixed themselves on hers; a tear 
bathed their long black lashes. Tear of love! First glance! 
You have changed the destiny of ahero. From that moment, 
following her in all places, attentive to please her, he dared at 
last to solicit an avowal: ‘* say, ‘I love you,’ or I die,” said 
the warrior on his knees before the timid maiden. ‘‘ Oh my 
father,” cried Alkazia in a flood of tears, and she fell into the 
arms of him to whom she had just united her destiny. Never- 
theless, how many obstacles opposed their felicity! Haslan 
Gheray was poor; Nouradin luxurious, but avaricious. Would 
he sacrifice the thirst of riches to the happiness of his daugh- 
ter? In the mean time, Haslan solicits and obtains an ipter- 
view with the father of his beloved, and towards the close of 
the day, he proceeded to the palace of the chief of the valley. 
Fearful for the first time, this “ thunder of battles” wdvanced 
palpitatinig into the council hall, the walls of which were hung 
with glittering bundles of arms. Nouradin, extended on a 
divan, surrounded by his brave companions, discoursed with 
them on an expedition which promised an immense booty. 
‘* What dost thou desire of me, Haslan?” said the prince, with 
an affectionate smile. ‘* Dost thou come to offer me thy arm 
in the war which I am about to undertake?” “I come,” re- 
plied Haslan, with a submissive air, ** to ask of her father the 
hand of herI love. Our attachment is mutual. To make her 
happiness equal to that which I expect from her, shall be the 
object of my whole life. Descended from warlike princes, I 
have endeavored to walk in their footsteps. Unjust treaties 
have despoiled us of our estates; battles may restore them to 
me; and it is full of this hope, founded on my legitimate 
rights, that I address myself, Without evasion, to the powerful 
prince of whom the beautiful Alkazia is the daughter.” ‘‘ My 
surprise equals my wrath;” said the old chief of the valley, 
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darting on Haslan looks of fury. ‘‘ Art thou ignorant that 
so many princes, with whom Circassia is honored, would pay 
for such an alliance with the half of their treasures? And 
thou darest to make such a demand of me! Thou, who art 
without country, and without family; thou, who knowest no 
other patrimony than a suit of armor and a charger, and 
couldst offer my daughter but a tent for shelter, and thy 
wages for a maintainance! Renounce these pretensions, as vain 
as they are audacious. I excuse, for this time, thy temerity; 
but know, that if I learn that Alkazia, a rebel te my orders, 
ever sees thee again, I will sell her to whoever comes.to give 
me the information. This ismy answer. Retire, Haslan, and 
merit by thy services my forgetfulness of this offence.” The 
father of his beloved was sacred to Haslan. He devoured his 
affront, and, preferring death to vengeance, quitted the palace, 
oppressed with grief. In the mean tinie, the nurse of Alkazia, 
the confidant of their love, contrived for them a secret inter- 
view at her apartments. Resolved to abandon for ever a coun- 
try in which every thing recalled his misfortunes, Haslan 
saddled his horse, put on his warlike armor, and went to the 
house of the nurse, which formed one of the gates of the palace 
garden. As soon as the daughter of Nouradin saw him, dry- 
ing the tears that fell from her eyes, she said, “Is it true, dear 
Haslan, that thou wilt leave us?” ‘* Ah! can I bear in thy 
father, the sight of the author of my shame and sufferings?” 
“ What will become of me, without you?” *‘* Well—dare to 
follow me: let us be united! Alkazia, my beloved, the same 
love, the same tomb.” ‘* Haslan, my father—!” ‘‘ He has 
sworn to sell thee! is he still thy father? Let us fly, my Al- 
kazia! We can cross the Kuban, by the mountains. Let us 
implore the clemency of the barbarians, or throw ourselves on 
the generosity of the Russians, our enemies. Can they be 
less inexorable than thy father?” Suddenly the doors of the 
palace open, with a crash. Lights are seen every where 
through the garden. The voice of Nouradin in a fury, calls 
down the curse of heaven on the head of his daughter. ‘* Al- 
kazia, thy liberty is at stake!” “ Ah, dear Haslan—and thy 
life! I follow thee: let us fly t6 the desert.”” With a power- 
ful arm the young prince places hér on his horse, mounts 
lightly, and presses her to his breast; and his noble courser, 
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‘as if he had known the treasure which was confided to him, 
carries far from the walls of the palace the hope and happi- 
ness of his master. But rapid as was their flight, they lost 
themselves in darkness, and it was not until the break of day 
that they perceived the banks of the Kuban, when they heard 
already the footsteps of the horses of those who pursued them. 
In this extreme peril, Haslan does not hesitate: he conceals 
Alkazia among the reeds, which border the river, and flies to 
face the satellites of Nouradin. His courage and temerity 
astonish them. He fights for his life and love. Each of his 
blows gives death. Thos¢ who escape, fly terrified, to rejoin 
the detachment which they had preceded. He hastens imme- 
diately to his Aikazia. ‘Unfasten my coat of mail, my love,” 
said he to her. “Place it near thee on my horse, and may 
love be propitious to us.” Immediately he plunges into the 
river, holding his courser by the bridle, and struggling in 
swimming against the opposing current, he endeavors to gain 
the opposite shore. The sun, still above th@@forizon, had 
permitted the Cossacks of the Black Sea, who guarded the 
borders of the Kuban, to contemplate this combat, and the 
consequence of so bold an enterprise. Throwing themselves 
hastily into boats, they flew to the assistance of this unfortu- 
nate pair, at the moment in which the guard of Nouradin 
arrived on the bank of the river. “ Soldiers,” said Haslan to 
them, as soon as they had received them on board, “ you who 
even among us, merit the reputation of brave, receive the 
thanks of two beings who owe you more than life, and crown 
such a benefit by presenting us to your chief.”” They were 
immediately conducted’to the duke de Richelieu, whe com- 
manded this body of the Russian army. Scarcely was Haslan 
in his presence, when, addressing him with all the energy and 
nobleness of his character: ‘‘ In the name of honor,” said he, 
‘¢do not deliver us to the assassins who pursue us. Grant 
your protection to two unfortunate beings. I will adopt Rus- 
sia as my country. I will shed my blood for her; but if your 
duty obliges you to surrender me, at least let me not be loaded 
with chains, that I may die in revenging myself.” ‘‘ Haslan,” 
replied the duke, “ you are free, and an officer in the Russian 
army. Devote yourself to the emperor. He knows how to 
appreciate services, and is pleased to reward them.” ‘* May 
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the God whom I adore, protect the country that I adopt, and 
which I swear to. defend;”’ said Haslan Gheray. The duke 
instantly gave orders that every assistance should be given to 
Haslan and Alkazia which their situation claimed, and ceased 
not to evince for them the interest of which they were so de- 
serving. An occasion soon offered to the young prince to 
prove the sincerity of his protestations. The Russians having 
received orders to attack Anapa, he presented himself to the 
duke of Richelieu, covered with complete armor, and solicited 
permission to serve as a guide to the troops among the passes 
of ghe mountain, of which he knew the steepest paths. After 
the’capture of Anapa, the Russian army pursued the Circassians 
across the Caucasus. They met with such an obstinate resist- 
ance in the defiles, that they were often constrained to march in 
square battalion, fourteen hours in succession. Haslan was al- 
ways at the head of the columns, and distinguished himself in 
such a manner as to merit the praises of the general and the 
esteem of th@gghole army. His services in this campaign were 
so highly appreciated, that the emperor, on the report that was 
made, conferred on him the order of St. George and a medal 
of honor. In the month of December, 1810, another expedi- 
tion was sent against the fortress of Sudjuk Rale, in tlie coun- 
try of the Albazes. Haslan again distinguished himself. by a 
bravery so impetuous, that the sight of him alone threw con- 
fusion into the ranks of the enemy. The Circassians fled 
before him, crying out *‘ Haslan Gheray! Haslan Gheray!” 
After the reduction of this place, he received from his impe- 
rial majesty a sabre, of which the hilt, enriched with brilliants, 
bore this inscription: ‘* recompense of valor.” His first step 
in Russia had been marked by glory. It was reserved for 
him to find there the death of a hero. Scarcely had he en- 
joyed a few months of happiness near his Alkazia, when he 
was again called to give proofs of devotion to his adopted 
country. The Chapsiques, one of the most’warlike nations 
of Circassia, having, in 1811, made some incursions on the 
frontiers of Russia, some troops were sent to restrain them. 
Haslan commanded a detachment in the valley of Aphippo, 
near a little river of that name which descends from Caucasus. 
Carried away by his usual impetuosity, he advanced before the 
fusileers, who supported him, and received a. ball, whic 
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penetrating his cuirass, entered his body by the links of his 
coat of mail. The Sultan Selim Gheray, his relation, who 
followed him at a little distance, hastened to the assistance of 
his. friend. ‘Selim, Selim,’” said Haslan, expiring, ‘ sup- 
port me in thy arms. Do not permit the Circassians to see 


Haslan Gheray fall!’”? He was removed, with the greatest 


difficulty, to the tent of the general Rondziévitz, who com- 
manded under the duke of Richelieu. Haslan, convinced he 
had received a mortal wound, with the greatest fervor recom- 
mended his wife to the care of this general. ‘‘ Be the pro- 
tector of my Alkazia,” said he, “and I die content.” Such 
were his last words. ~ A few moments after, this young hero 
expired, at the age of 24 years. Every attempt to soften the 
affliction of Alkazia was useless. Her grief, calm as it was 
deep, never permitted tears. They fixed themselves on her 
heart, and there congealed. Immediately after the funeral 
ceremonies, retiring to Serventapol in the Crimea, she caused 
to be constructed there a mausoleum, sufficiently spacious to 
serve her asa residence; and near the body of her husband, 
living only to herself, she waits until the angel of death shall 
appoint hér a place near him, whom she wishes perpetually to 
regret. 
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; WOMAN’S TRUTH. 
~* k BALEAD, 
al 
Ir was beneath her father’s towers, all by the wan moon-light, 
Young Madoc met the fair Rosine, their parting vows to plight: 
Upon a love-lofn maiden’s grave, the lady pale did kneel, 
While from her lips, her whispered vows did faint and faltering steal. 


‘* Thy words are cold,” exclaimed the Knight, before her vow was done; 
‘* I fear—I fear, thy faith will freeze, ere the holy city’s won: 

Men say, that lady’s love is like yon.moon’s deceitful smile, 

Which beams but-when the sun looks on—may’st thou not too beguile?” 


“They speak us false,” the maiden quoth, ‘ my troth fulfilled shall prove 
How firm is woman’s faithfulness, how fond is woman’s love. 
i 
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But see, sir Knight, yon lattice opes; I must no longer stay.”— 
And on his breast she sobbed adieu, and tore herself away. 


That Knight to holy land now hied, and soon his scutcheoned shield 
Became the sign of conflict hot, and conquest in the field: 

Love fired his heart, love nerved his hand; and he bore him in the fight 
That Croisaders his merit owned, and Saracens his might. 


Now, many a well-fought field is won, and many a martyr made; 
The pilgrim prays on the holy tomb, with none to make afraid; 
The Paynim brand is struck to earth, and christian wrongs redrest; 


Jerusalem isrescued now—St. Mary aye be blessed! 


Of all the Knights, who for the cross so valiantly did bleed, 
Sir Madoc wore the bravest sword, and won the brightest meed: 
Yet wealth was but a weary weight, and glory shallow sheen, 
And rank and rule unblest to him, without the fair Rosine. 


Sir Madoc, Baron of Ulmain, for so he now was hight, 

To merry England hied in haste, to claim his lady bright: — 
But much he feared his absence long had forfeited her love, 
And swore, in altered gear and garb, her constancy to prove. 


It was Rosine, as in her bower she sad and sorrowing sate, 
Beheld a noble knightly train approach the castle gate; 

And one unto the porter said; ‘* my kindliest greetings bear— 
The greetings of Ulmain’s baron—to thy lord and lady fair.” 


“« Down, drawbridge! quick,” her father cried, “ and ope the portals wide; 
I fain that lord to bide my guest, ere any lord beside. 

To my poor castle welcome, sir; thy deeds in holy land 

Give thee true title, by my sooth, to every heart and hand.” 


‘¢ If thy daughter thought as thou dost think,” all courteous, answered he, 
*¢ Of all who tread our England wide, the happiest man I’d be.” 

Then from his goodly steed he leaped—he gave his armor all 

Unto his page, and entered straight the wide and lofty hall. 


Oh! then you should have seen how glowed his ardent cheek and brow, 
As, all reserved and haughtily, Rosine returned-his bow; 

For ’neath his gay disguise, the maid no more her lover knew; 

And she valued less Ulmain’s baron, than knightly Madoc true. 


Out spoke the mournful maiden then: “ in holy land, sir Knight, 
Oh! knew ye ’mong the warrior host, » youth, sir Madoc hight? 
Of bearing noblest in the realm, a gallant Knight and bold, | 

Of manly mien and godlike grace—all beauteous to behold. ait 
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“Oh! many a month, with withering step, has trod across my heart, 
Since he, with our intrepid king, for holy land did start; 

Ay! many a month has come and gone; but never Madoc came: 
That life which did to love belong, I fear he gave to fame.” 


‘* Gramercy! gentle lady fair, wouldst dim thine eye so bright— 
When Ulmain’s lord is at thy feet—for a needy nameless Knight? 
Oh! take my heart, and take my hand, and dry thy tearful eyne; 
My wide domain, my vassals, wealth, and all I have, is thine.” 


** Away! away! I neitler crave thy love, nor yet thy land; 
To Madoc I have given my heart, and I will give my hand: 
Away, and woo some blither maid; my troth is plight, and love 


Hath sealed upon my heart a vow, which thou calg’t ne’er amove.”” dibs 


“* Yet spurn me not, fair maid, for one, whose all was in his face; 
Whose craven haviour, from his king received its meet disgrace. 
I bring thee love as warm.as his, and fame without attaint: 

Be kind, nor spurn a baron leal, for Knight so false and faint.” 


“ Thou liest—thou liest—thou baron false; and were sir Madoc here, 
Thou wouldst not dare impeach his faith, nor whisper charge of fear: 
The king he wronged the nc »lest Knight that e’er hath armor borne: 
But I will ever, ever love, though all unite to scorn.” 


* But, lady, wilt thou keep thy faith to one so false to thee? 

Sir Madoc left thy lowly charms, for dame of high degree: 
Forget—forget the trothless Knight; his treachery set thee free; 
Oh! from thy bosom banish him, and ope thy heart to me!” 


“ Alack! alack! my Madoc brave, false hearted thus to prove! 

O, how dost thou repay my pain! O, how gequite my love! 

But with the stream of life, my love is bound and blent for aye; 

And both must flow, “a both are stay’d: St. Mary speed that day!” 


*€ Oh lady fair, Oh lady fair, how can affection bloom, 

When all the charms that nourished it, are mouldering in the tomb! 
Sir Madoc met a traitor’s meéd, in holy land he died; 

Nor can he claim, nor care for love: then be, Oh! be my bride.” 


** Sir Madoc dead! Oh dost thou jest? Or must this cruel blow 
Now come to crush a hapless heart, before o’erwhelmed with wo? 
Sir Madoc dead! My only love! My brave, my noble Knight! 

Oh! then my heart, indeed, i is broke; and love and life are blight.’ 


“ And thou, Pi oem my heart-strings burst! 
Wouldst fill the breast he tenanted? Thy steel should fill it first! 
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Away, nor seek to disinter”—the wretched maiden said— 
“ A love that’s wedded to the tomb, a heart that’s with the dead.” 


Then from his knees sir Madoc sprung, and doffed his guise so gay; 
And in his arms he clasped his bride, and kissed her tears away: 

* Forgive, my kind Rosine,” hé cried, ‘in Ulmain’s wealthy lord, 
Behold thy Madoc’s self.again, to love and thee restored.” 


Now recreant is the heart and base, and false the tongue which saith 
That lady’s love is light or lithe, or fickle lady’s faith: 

Oh! the beam of woman’s heart, when fixed,.can never turn away; 
But on the breast it brightened first, it burns and burns for aye. 


Arron. 7 
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ANONYMOUS WRITERS. 


Ir has been, from the days of Addison to the present time, 
the undoubted privilege of scribblers in periodicals, to as- 
sume some expressive title, some peculiar ‘* nom‘de guerre,” 
which, in their own opinions, has the rare merit of being 
pointedly adapted to the subject under treatment. The taste 
and fashion for different classes of names have depended on no 





_ single cause; varying with the manners of the age, the preva- 


lent tone of literature, and the peculiar disposition, education, 

or whim of the individual scribbler. ey 
Not a few of those who have trodden this by-path to fame, % we. 

‘‘les sentiers du Parnasse,” as La Harpe expresses it, are 

most amazing admirers of the classics, having been duly ini- 

tiated into the colloquial wit of Erasmus, and still triumphantly 

referring to Czsar’s Bridge, on any question of the superiority @ 

of the ancients in the arts. Rome, from its foundation to the 

introduction of christianity, is familiar to them, though some 

are deplorably deficient in the topography of their native land, 

and would be puzzled to tell in what direction New York lies. 

You would take Homer, Socrates, Cicero and Virgil, to be their 

cousins, and in general they are profoundly ignorant of the 

transactions of the two last centuries. These men usher their % 

sage lucubrations into the world under the name of a favorite e 

demigod or philosopher; and such selection of names, we must 

admit, although we admire the classical taste of the ers 
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now and then strangely interferes with certain ideas of pretty 
general diffusion, which require the different parts of an article 
to be in keeping. Admirers, as we are, of universal knowledge, 
we; have yet been not a little startled, on seeing in the same 
paper, waltzes and picquet ably defended by Solon, and Mer- 
cury engaged in a vigorous defence of the xxxix articles. Cur- 
tius has emerged from the gulf to discuss. a new system of 
taxation; and we immediately suspected the patentee, when 
Lycurgus dwelt feelingly on the luxury of a new spring bed- 
stead; while in a certain Magazine of former ab Cato was 
celebrated for solving conundrums. 

Personal considerations, founded’ almost snsiviehti on the 
principle of ‘‘lucus a non. lucendo,” exert an immense influ- 
ence over our ephemeral tribe.» A nephew of our own, a 
beardless youth, in his first newspaper essay, clothed him in 
the venerable garb of Nestor, and was mightily tickled with 
the fancy of composing amatory stanzas, with the signature of 
Methuselah. A little, slender, spider-looking friend of our 
early days,.as ugly as a bashkir, wavered for some time be- 
tween Hercules and Adonis, and finally, at our malicious sug- 
gestion, adopted: the name of Achilles, as combining the 
qualities admired in both. . We have perused with gratifica- 
tion, many sensible essays from’the pen of * Stultus,” and 
fall asleep over every.‘ Plato” we meet with. All the gentle- 
men whom.-we know to have written under the signature of 
‘* Argus,” have been afflicted, more or less, with defective 
vision, and we have known “Milton” to extract an almost 
invisible splinter, when all others have failed to discover it. 

Of those. who are partial to designating themselves by any 
letters of the alphabet, we consider it unnecessary to make 
mention; stating, however, that A.B is always a maiden 
essay, Z one of your crusty old gentlemen, and Q a man who 
intends to be witty. =. 

The Johnsonian: racmenilagye’. thas its charms for those 


who rely less upon a — than a profound ac- 

quaintance with Latin ives, and still pique themselves 

depth in Greek derivatives. Such men, let it be 

ved, aiming at the manners of their great prototype, 

@it a point to be rude to ladies, drink as much tea as pos- 

and when one of their. coterie, more civilized than the 
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rest, repeated the well known allusion to the latter accomplish- 
ment, **teveniente die, fe decedente requiro,” they immedi- 
ately cut him, on the score of a Johnsonian abhorrence of 
puns. Imitators of great men generally succeed in preserving 
every thing but their good qualities, and these writers, of 
course, have all the verbosity of Johnson, without a redeem- 
ing trait of his manly and nervous diction. 

Others again, who consider Mrs. Radcliffe the most highly 
endowed of human beings, and:hesitate not to place the ** Scot- 
tish Chiefs,” in point of veracity, on the level of Holy Writ, 
have an immense ad vantage over writers of every other descrip- 
tion. » Miss Clara, the niece of worthy aunt Rebecca, inces- 
santly courts the Muse, though her Pierian ladyship is some- 
times most unseasonably wayward, and answers not the fervent 
invocations of her worshipper: yet ever and anon her busy 
little brain is. besieged by divers whimsical fancies, which she 
terms poetical ideas, but which, to the disgrace of our dull 
comprehension, present nought to us but a chaos-of superla- 
tive images. ~The sonnets, of course, are duly indited, and 
wait but the signature of the fair authoress, to be consigned to 
‘¢ deathless fame” in the Poet’s Corners'and now approximates 
the inestimable advantage which accrues to all writers of sen- 
timent and readers of: romance... We confess with mortifica- 
tion, that we have not a spark of sentiment in our composition, 
and read no romance but “ers Ploughman,” consequently 
we mention, as we would state any unaccountable fact, that 
this peculiar privilege, this special luxury, consists in the 
choice of a proper signature. That sapient’ quadruped, 
whose bridge suddenly alarms Neophytes in Euclid, was sadly 
puzzled between two bundles of hay, andwaccording to Ed- 
wards, must have been starved, from the countegh e of 
motives equally powerful preventing an act of Not 
so our fair sonnetteer, though for an ss Aigataiginct ‘in ink- 
stand every five minutes, has she revelled’ in the rich feast of 
names called up by memory, ‘and - — ue which 
we unfortunately have no idea. be i 

For a week after she last: perused se Merten,” we easilysred) 
ferred -anumber of’ melancholy odes by ‘ Caroline”’. to 
proper source; for let it be observed; that ‘of the: imi 
nomenclature reviewed, that was invariably ted” 
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had made: the last, and consequéntly the most vivid impres- 
sion,-and we always decide upon the course of our cousin’s 
reading by her“ nom de guerre” for the time being. One of the 
best things ever written by this fair lady, and in perfect keep- 
ing, was a very singular rhapsody, purporting to be addressed 
to the. moon, written after rising from a perusal of Hamlet, 
and of course signed by the sensible daughter of Polonius. 
** Lines on a Tear,”’ by “ Vashti,” in spite of the Bible signa- 
ture, struck us as.being in Clara’s style, and all doubts were 
removed when aunt! Rebecca informed us that her niece lately 
declared the Old Testament quite romantic, particularly ad- 
mired the Apocrypha, and was at present over head and ~ 
in the book ‘of Esther. 

Like ‘other great men, (and here we free no one suspects 
us of vanity, of which we have a proper abhorrence, ) we have 
digressed somewhat from the subject, touching which we 
proposed to lay before the reader certain crude notions of our 
own, and will, therefore, merely state at present, that our 
reasons forthe assumption of our private initial are rather 
negative than positive, and consist less in the acquisition of 
good than the avoidance of evil. Our utter destitution of 
sentiment precludes the’ employment of those magnificent 
titles, which our fair cousin deals in with such liberal profu- 
sion. An-acquaintance with the classics might indicate a 
priitlilectipn for the style of the erudite lexicographer, which 
we rebut, by pleading anantipathy to learned bears. On the 
score of personal considerations, previously explained, we 
might lay claim to Heretles at least, or modestly sign the 
present essay as Ganymede; but on that point, gentle reader, 
we will leave yougo form your own sage conjectures. 

- Gravelyand seriously speaking, the ancients should not be 
trifled wit Feeling, as we do, an instinctive reverence for the 
shades he departed great, dimly seen through the long 
vista ‘of the past, we should deem it nothing short of sacrilege 
to disturb in the moul tomb: the repose of him who 
googethe wrath of Achi nd could almost fancy we saw 
: frown at the idigassumption of his sacred. name. 


uc are some of the reasons why we have not followed any 
examples ‘hitherto pointed out, arid im the absence of 
ry ogent arguments in favor of our own adoption, we 
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merely hint to the admirer# of the mysterious, that there,is 
more in our signature than they wot of, and it were well to 
cogitate deeply touching this matter. 


r. 
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PHRENOLOGY, 


VIEWED BY A PHRENOLOGIST. 


Pureno.ocy may justly be said to comprise a collfeidied 
view of physiognomy and metaphysics. A comprehensive 
knowledge of the human mind cannot be acquired,,without 
some acquaintance with its fieshy tenement, the body, and the 
corporeal organs by which it holds communion with she. ex- 
ternal world. 

That human nature ise@mposed of body and mind, in close 
and intimate,connexion, -is a fact which seems to be but.re- 
cently admitted among philosophers; for metaphysicians even 
yet disagree among themselves as. to the existence of a mate- 
rial body, and some of the ablest among them have conducted 
their inquiries as if there were nones while many learned doc- 
tors in anatomy have hesitated to admit the being of an incor- 
poreal soul. * 

But in all speculations on the natuf® and power of the mind, 
materialists and immaterialists have concurred, universally, 
in considering the brain as the ongan of mental functions; 
and in this opinion phrenologists agree ie with the rest 
of the world. 

An important dinaghoenste, ‘oa besins at this point. 
We hold that-the brain,performs its functions b-divi- 
sions, some of which are more especially used or aptive than 
the others, during the prevalence of any one emotion or train 
of thought; while wise men, not as phrenologists, 
insist that the brain ac = ‘and indivisible, every 
part and particle: ally mh orem nstal 
of ae Tt 

_ The ty pea are perhaps misled in thi 





of brain toa mass composed of an infinite number’ of: parti- 
cles, All masses are so composed. We give the name of 
army to a collection of soldiers; and the army, therefore, in 
one sense, is a unit, and so is the brain; but the individual 
soldiers are separate particles; and there are regiments and 
battalions, which form separate parts of the army, and act 
without necessarily moving the whole. So in the brain, it ap- 
pears that there.are particular organs which act with a sort 
of ind@pendence on each other, and have appropriate func~- 
tions, harmonizing in one general result. 

the tenet peculiar to the physical part of phrenology, 

oundation of all the ridicule’ and opprobrium which 
metaphysicians and reviewers have endeavoured to heap upon 
that,science. 

Yet some of the most approved writers on the science of 
the mind, both modern and ancient, give implicit support to 
this notion. 

The late professor Thomas Brown, of Edinburgh, whose 
lectures on moral science are now the chosen text book in 
some of our colleges, and whose writings are remarkable for 
the most elevated tone of sentiment, the fullest instruction, 
and the most felicitous illustration, held a distinguished rank 
among thejablest of modern metaphysicians. It is curious, 
therefore,to observe the admissions into which he was led by 
his ‘¢andidjline of truth, without any intention to advance the 
cause of those doctrines taught by Gall or Spurzheim. 

Thus in his Ist vol. p. 284, occurs this passage: ‘In the 
brain itself the anatomist*is able to show us, with perfect’ 
clearness, many complicated parts, which we must believe to 
be adapted for <es ——e ae in the economy 
of life.” 

And a little farchet; (page: 289.) “The brain and nerves: 
taken together form what is truly one complicated sensorial or-. 
gan, the organ of all our sensations, according to the different 
states in which the o or the*different parts of it 
which are chiefly affected. "<= hearing, for example, a certain 


of that part of the sensorial organ which constitutes the 


r nerves, in vision, a certain state of that part of it 
stitutes the optic nerve, is necessary to sensation, 
th cases, (according to the universal supposition, ) all, 
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of the brain likewise must exist in a certain state, of 
N fe know nothing but that it is followed in the one case 
by the sensation of sound, and in the other by that of sight.” 
»During the sensation of sound, then, one “ part’? of the 
brain is * chiefly affected,” independently of the auditory 
nerves.’ Let us bear this in mind, and observe that in a sub- 
sequent page (317,) the same author, in treating of a musical 
ear, or taste for music, declares that those persons jho are 
without it, dear quite as well, and enjoy metrical rhy and 
melody of written language. 

/If, therefore, of two persons, one alone posses me 
sical taste, a part of the brain, in each, is chiefly a 
larly affected, independently of the auditory nerves, whieh are 
granted to be equal, the sensation conveyed to the mind being 
granted also to be unequal, it is the simplest possible step to 
infer that those parts of the brain chiefly affected in both, are 
dissimilar; else a cause for the dissimilar sensation is wanting. 

And this brings us to the phrenological doctrine precisely, 
or at least within a hair’s breadth of it: for since musical 
taste, or, as Dr. Brown calls it, ** a musical ear,” is remark- 
able as much in recollecting or conceiving of musical sounds 
in a state ofactual external silence, as in perceiving them 
delightedly, when vibrating on the atmosphere, we cannot 
avoid seeing that the part of the brain so particularly exer- 
cised, inorder to produce the peculiarity of a musical taste, 
must be thusvexercised in the recalling and combining the 
conception of sounds, as well as during their actual presence 
to the auditory nerve. And having thus, by an inference 
from Dr. Brown’s doctrines, so obvious that it is impossible 


to avoid stumbling upon it, got the admission of a part of the — 


brain specially busy with tunes, the precise location within 
the cranium of that 9 — on eybiedeey and is of little 
moment. 

The parallel fact, as to totiception of colors absent from.-the 
sight, is adverted to by Dugald another metaphysical 
writer of acknowledged eminenc vol. i. p 104.) “In the 
power of conceiving colors,” says he, “there are striking dif- 


that in the greater number of instances the mpc : 





ferences among individuals, and I.am inclined to “ea 
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-@efectin the power of conception. One thing is certainj that 
we often see men who are perfectly sensible of the difference 
between two colors, when they are presented to them, who 
cannot give the names to these colors, with confidence, when 
they see them apart, and are, perhaps, apt to confound one 
with the other. Such men, it should seem, feel the sensation 
of color like other men, when the object is present, but are 
incapable to conceive the sensation distinctly when the object 
is removed,” &c. 

Dugald Stewart attempted no explanation of this phenome- 
non; but Dr. Brown gives the explanation, as above cited. 
The parts of the brain ‘‘ chiefly affected,” when colors are 
remembered, being different in different individuals, whose 
power of vision and general memory are equal, a cause is 
thus suggested for the unequal power of ‘‘ conceiving the sen- 
sation of color, when the object is removed.” 

It is peculiar to the phrenological doctrines, that they admit, 
unequivocally, the existence of corporeal organs, which are 
born with us, and lead us to the display of the good or the evil 
characteristics of human nature. 

How the mind will think, and how it will feel, when re- 
lieved from its fetters, we do not presume to guess. But while 
it acts through bodily organs, and holds communion with the 
material: world, we believe that bodily organization is mainly 
the cause of the peculiar development of virtue and vice, power 
and weakness, in the human character. 

This, may seem, at first sight, an unworthy and a depress- 
ing view of humanity; but it is not.so, on even slight reflec- 
tion. To the immortal mind itself, we ascribeno base desires 
unworthy of its. sublime origin, and its glorious destination. 
To this complicated frame of body, raised from the dust, with 
which it is soon again to. commingle, we attribute such an or- 
ganization as must influence variously its immortal inhabitant, 
the soul, whose connexion with it we do not pretend to un- 
derstand, farther than is waren oby aareful observation 
of facts. uit of 
_ Materialism is sting. setedeastile with phrenology. 
onsciousness is single; and so is volition. The organs of 
and of the will are multiform, like the external 
“There must, therefore, be within me a single undi- 
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ae nething—call i it ‘soul,’ or ‘mind,’—that thinks and 
4 fat is, in effect, myself. As to the fine machinery of 
ee blood vessels and the nerves—the heart and brain—the 
bone and skin—as well as the clothes that cover them—I call 
them mine—not mE. 

‘Hunger and thirst are most plainly instincts of the body, and 

so are avarice and lust, and many other sordid propensities, 
from which the soul will be purged when it shall have * shuf- 
fied off this mortal coil.” 
Yo suppose the divine and never-dying soul to be the seat 
of these vile passions, and that throughout all its career of 
immortality it is to be clogged with such earth-born desires, 
is indeed a humiliating view of our nature. 

Such is not the belief of phrenologists. The residence of 
the ‘soul in this fleshy nook is ‘but temporary; but in the 
meantime the passions which degrade it are earthly, and 
look towards earth for their gratification. 

It is for the sake of the body we crave sweet food and heat- 
ing liquors. To purchase the body’s repose or sensual delight, 
the mind is vexed with the desire of wealth;—to save the body 
from destruction, we dread the edge of the sword. The “soul, 
secure in her existence, smiles at the drawn dagger and defies 
its point.” 

But this corporeal frame, though perishing and drawn to- 
wards earth by many gross desires, is yet a mansion fit for a 
divine inhabitant—how. beautiful in form—how admirable in 
proportion—I need not declare. And if it is endowed with 
passions which urge us into crime and precipitate on death, 
it is also gifted with powers that fit us to hold communion 
with heaven itself—in the exercise of a noble intellect—in the 
charities and affections of social life, and in the glow of devo- 
tion which rewards us at each instant; when we raise our 
thoughts in a direct appeal to our Creator. — 
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My dear Clarence—I have, thank heaven, lived to return 
from a fortnight’s excursion in the country; having escaped 
numberless dangers of flood and field;—the bursting of steam 
boilers, and upsetting of stage coaches. And here let me 
whisper in -your ear, once for all—if you should hear any one 
babbling about green fields, and leafy groves, and silver floods, 
and flowery meads; and should feel a rising inclination to 
leave the city to prove and enjoy them; just to stop your ears, 
think of what you must inevitably suffer, and stay at home. 
It is true, on my individual account, I do not at present feel 
much disposed to complain; ‘but. you have a secret to. learn; 
and it remains for time to determine whether the result is to 
be fortunate for me, or. otherwise. 

I believe you, know my uncle Colvin, one of the very best 
men. that ever lived out of a city; and I think you have once 
seen his son George, one of the most thorough-going, busi- 
ness-like fellows, that are any where to be found. Now uncle 
Colvin, besides being a merchant, is a drover, and farmer, on 

‘an extensive scale; and young George has been down to New 
York several times making purchases, and assisting his father 
in the prosecution of his affairs. I like George well, for besides 
being exactly my age, he has a fine appearance, and quite the 
tact of a gentleman, for a country drovers—and I have actually 
condescended to promenade Broadway with him, after I found 
I could do so without drawing all eyes upon me as the cicerone 
of some outlandish country cousin. George, in his city visits, 
was so eloquent in his praises of the country, and described 
its beauties and pleasures so poetically, that I agreed to make 
him. a visit during the summer, and spend a few days with 
him at Montville. 

' L reached that place at the time fixed upon, with not more 

than half:my bones dislocated by the furious manner in which 

the stage hurried over the ‘‘ corduroy roads 3?—my costume 

_ utterly deranged, and my outer man sadly out of sorts. My 

" gordial reception, however, by,my good uncle, and aunt Mary, 
i George, soon relieved me; and for the first time i in my 
OL. IL—No. 4. 33 
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found myself doniiciliated in the country, and three 
un miles from the city. The two or three first days 
after my arrival passed pleasantly enough. _ I had to make the 
tour of the farm—observe the promising state of the crops— 
pronounce on the merits of my uncle’s Devonshire bull—ad- 
mire his large flock of Merinos—and witness the operation of 
marking a hundred and fifty head of cattle which he had just 
purchased. 

The third day was aesieed to fishing;—the spot selpated 
was a beautiful little lake, about a mile from my uncle’s house. 
I had read Walton, and anticipated unbounded sport from 
the delightful description he had given of angling.. The old 
“nereye himself could not have selected a finer day. 


4. 


5 —— The wind from the south, 
Me — To blow. the bait in the fishes’ mouth,”— 





e 


was fexavt to a single point of the compass; yet so gentle and 
soft, as scarcely to ripple the surface of the blue lake. In 
fact, one of the greatest inducements I had to leave the city, 
was the glowing descriptions of shooting and angling, held 
forth by George: In an hour I was tired to death. We caught 
fish, it is true, and George seemed to relish the amusement; 


but alas for your poor friend!—Think of him wedged down in - 


the wet end of a little toppling twelve feet canoe—noy daring 
to stir for fear of oversetting it—looking down into the trans- 
parent waters to the depth of twenty or thirty feet, and cal- 
culating his chance of soon being among the reck-weed and 
fish at the bottom—at every movement of his cousin, clinging 
with desperate energy to the tall stake to which oné end of 
the canoe was secured—his fingers severely pricked ‘and 
bleeding from the wounds inflicted by the fins of a huge bull- 
pout he had heedlessly grasped—a pair of Prentiss’ best 
beavers entirely ruined—and enduring the good-natured laugh 


.of George, for attempting to catch eels with gloves on!—I 


say, think of ‘these ngs ‘and then do as I did-~eschew 
angling for ever. 

The next day was to be devoted to shooting: 1 cannot say 
that I was ever very fond of the * villanous saltpetre;” and at 
present, have no particular predilection for the éustom which 
makes one fool set himself wp as a ‘mark for another fool 


? : ges 
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shoot at; yet I expected much satisfaction from the day’s ex- 
cursion. George was amply provided with materials. His 
light rifle was surrendered to me, while he took his father’s 
old Thunderer, a piece which showed marks of disuse, since 
the encroachments of the whites had at onite driven the red 
deer and the red men from this region. The woods were full 
of the black and gray squirrel, and many a one did the uner- 
ring rifle of George bring from the summit of the’ loftiest 
trees. I killed but few, for I was unable to fire without shut- 
ting my eyes, and dodging; an excess of prudence which 
nearly proved fatal to my cousin. He had gone to the oppo- 
site side of the tree to drive the squirrel round;gnd after I 
had taken sure aim, shut my eyes, turned my head, and was 
in the act of firing, the rifle slipt from. its rest, and was dis- 
charged, the ball passing within a few inches.of my cousin’s 
head! "George found only matter for mirth in his narrow 
escape, and when evening came, was lively and gay as a lark 
while I was half dead with my ramble over mountain, hill, and 
river, besides losing a diamond brooch, worth more than ‘all 
the game I shall ever kill. , 

That evening I felt a few slight touches of the home sickness, 
but as my stay was limited to a single day longer, I determined 
to submit to its infliction with the patience of a martyr. Morn- 
ing came, and. brought with it clouds, and rain, and gloom. 
Of all miseries, what can compare with a rainy day in the 
country! In fair weather, I could pass the hours tolerably 
pleasantly; but a rainy day—heaven save the mark! I got up 
and looked out, but all was wet and dismal... The rain pat- 
tered, the trees dripped, the drove of cattle smoked like a coal 
pit, the grass was wet and matted; and I returned sullen and 
discontented. I inquired for books; but though my uncle had 
a respectable library for a country gentleman, the volumes 
were almost all old fashioned, and therefore, not at all to my 
taste. The post boy had in the morning left the village news- 
paper, a dingy sheet of,16 X 20; and I took up that as a dernier 
resort. Whata dish of fare! Five murders; an attempt at 
robbery; a bloody piracy; a stale political article on the presi- 
dency; a thrice-told ghost story;—in the poet’s corner, the 
outpouriligs of some village Apollo; one page occupied with 
“ Swaim’s Panacea,”—“ Liquid Opodeldoc,’—“ Hull’s Patent 
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—‘*+ Lee’s Pills,” and *‘ Somebody-or-other’s Cough 
— *e—all ** illustrated with engravings.” To finish the 
concern, were half a dozen mortgage notices, and fifteen or 
ped Sheriff sales and insolvent applications. I laid: down 

the sheet, vastly édified. : 
* I knew that my cousin received several city papers, meat 
zines, &c. ; and I bribed a little boy, with a two shilling piece, to 
goto the post office, a mile distant, and get the papers. He 
soon returned with a packet, the articles of which had received 
an additional supply of moisture since they passed the press, 
as re dripping pages'testified. _As George had been called 
theygrere delivered to me, and I opened them in haste. 
m r” came ‘first, and I opened it, as I always do 
pai * paper, with pleasure; when, to my mortification, 


‘T saw it was only two weeks old, and that I had seen it before 


Tleft the city: The-‘* Statesman” and the ‘* Morning Courier” 
followed, and for the same reason were rejected.  ‘* Littell’s 
Museum” came next, but such fine print in a cloudy day spoils 
the eyes, so that was laid over. I turned back to the ‘ States- 
man,’ for there is a gentleman-like sensibility about Mr. Car- 
ter, that I like extremely; and the neutral character of his 
paper enables one to do, what in these days.of party warfare 
it is not safe to do with many others, to handle it without 
tongs; and, as an old woman reads the almanac, I began at 
the beginning, determined to ge through. it by course, should 
the rain hold out as,long as the columns. Before I had finished, 
however, but not until I had become heartily tired of cotton 
and Turks; broken banks and Greeks; pickled mackerel and 
Russians; price currents and Don Pedro ;—the sun broke out, 
and flinging the papers behind the table, I seized my hat for 
the purpose of looking out and banishing ennui. At that 
instant, I heard a carriage drive up, and casting a glance at 
the window, saw a gentleman alight, and hand a young lady 
through the gate. 

‘* Another everlasting country bore}”—I exclaimed, as. I 
hastened to the opposite door, determining to seek safety in 
flight. Scarcely had I reached ten steps, before I was up to 
my knees in the wet grass, and a heavy pattering of large 
drops from a fleecy June cloud, drove me back togdbide the 
horrors of an introduction. Estelle Collins was a distant rela- 
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tive of the Colvins, and in a Scotch chapter of genealogies 
might have ranked somewhere about the nineteenth cousin; “ngs oi 






but she was:a prodigious favorite of aunt Mary’s, with whom ; 
she ‘had ‘lived when ‘a child; and her father, a .respectable 
tradesman, in a village, in another part of the state, had eae 






brought her with him to.spend a week with her friends, while 
he was absent on some money making speculations. After 
taking dinner, he pursued his journey, leaving the young #4 
Estelle to amuse herself as she might. “ 

In the passing glance I gave her, when made acquainted 
with her by aunt Mary,I saw she was pretty enough; but as. I 
was in a mood not to be pleased with any thing, and felt a 
great disposition to treat the whole world with contempt, I 
took up a:book, and throwing myself back;in my. chair with 
an air of great indifference, commenced a perusal of what. I 
had read twenty times before. In the mean time, Estelle and 
my aunt, whose presence I. was compelled to endure, were 
conversing earnestly on the events of ‘by-gone days; and the 
sweet tones of her voice, and the animation of her intelligent 
countenance, would divert my eyes from my book, in spite of 
my pride and my resolutions; and ere I was aware, my book 
was forgotten, and I found myself examining the appearance 
of the fair girl with quite a feeling of interest. I would de- 
scribe her to you, as she then appeared to me, but it would be 
useless. Picture her between fifteen and sixteen years of age; 
in'the first beautiful blush of womanhood ;—a little taller than 
your Flora, with a form equally elegant and graceful;—the 
same dark, heaven revealing eyes;—hair dark, (in this she has 
the advantage of Flora,) and parted over a forehead that 
Praxiteles would have selected from the thousands of his own 
beautiful Greece for a model;—her lips—~pshaw! as I looked 
on them, I involuntarily hummed half aloud— 





























‘I dreamt that my love was a wild rose tree, 
All covered with purple bloom;— 
And I, methought, was an amorous bee, 
That loved the sweet perfume. 
And drops of nectar I flew to ‘sip, 
From buds that hung below,— 
' “ie. And soon her rich rose-leaf lips 1 prest,— 
sh. as And her bosom as.white as snow.’ 
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In short, before I had finished my estimate of her fascinating 
qualities, I began to feeb certain uneasy sensations about the 
region of the heart. At this instant, the beautiful girl hap- 
pened to look towards me, and reading in my countenance the 
close“scrutiny she was undergoing, blushed so deeply, that 
neck and cheek were alike covered with the richest crimson. 
I do not think I have ever been remarkable for my diffidence, 
but it was with considerable difficulty that I could now muster 
assurance enough to join them, and take a part in their lively 
conversation. Much as I found to admire in the sense and 
vivacity of the fair Estelle, f could not help observing that my 
presence had given an air of reserve to the young girl, which 

had not before worn;:but which, as the result of maiden. 
ee, had nothing affected or disagreeable in it. This 
’ disappeared, and we soon found ourselves on the 
most conversible terms. 

The domestic concerns.of my aunt Mary frequently de- 
manded her presence; and I was not sorry to find myself on 
the sofa, alone, by the side of the fair Estelle, and listening to 
the music of her voice, and revelling in the light of her sunny 
eye, and the smile of her dimpled cheek. That afternoon and 
evening passed most agreeably, and the clouds and the rain 
and the country were forgotten. The next day was a most 
beautiful one, and as George was still‘absent, I had the pleasure 
of being guide to the fair girl im sundry delightful rambles 
about woodland and river,--and of pointing out to her those 
objects im the maneaneiesie scenery, that had most interested 
myself. - . 

Will you believe it, Clarence? A wail glided away, and I 
never thought of time, or city, or home, until the arrival of 
Mr. Collins to claim his daughter’s return, awoke me, awoke 
us both from our: delightful reveries, to the miseries of a 
separation. Clarence, you may laugh if you please, when you 
find such a disbeliever in the power of the fair so irretrievably 
enthralled;—but my vows of love are pledged to the beautiful 
Estelle—and the blushing girl has promised tobe mine, and 
mine alone, for ever! Six months from»this time, (for within 
that period, I am to have the. happiness of. claiming her 
hand,) if you will visit your friend, he will have the pleasure 
of introducing you to the loveliest of women. - ; 

W. G. 
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Frast Parze Avpness, 


? 


Dexiverep at the Walnut street Theatre, on the opening of 
that building, January ist, 1829, written by Stephen V. Solo- 
mon, of Baltimore, to whom the sum of one hundred dollars, 
offered by the Manager for the best address, was awarded. 


* 


’ E’en-so the stage, to Nature ever true, 


“The polish’d mirror, to the careful gaze, 
Each latent blemish, undisguis’d, betrays:— 


Presents, (ungrateful task) each fault to views. 
Holds, forthe public eye, a picture here, 

Of Fashion’s freaks, or Folly’s wild career, 
The graceless portrait all in turn disown, 

In vain—our world doth but reflect your own; 
And when you here the ungracious figure scan, 
Blame not the mirror—but reform the -man.— 
Then, as the constant shadow doth pursue, 
While you improve—your image changes too, 
But as we thus essay, with:scenic art, 
T’ improve the manners, and correct the heart— 
With chast’ning kindness hold your faults to view, | 
In turn our errors are rebuked by you. 

We ask you no fictitious praise to lend, 

The candid critic is the drama’s friend: 

And ‘though your plaudits be our bestreward, = § ~ 





- Your honest censure claims our just regard. 


Our scenes to suit each varied taste design’d, 
Refine the rude, or charm the polish’d mind. — 
While at the mimic show the thoughtless stare, 
A noble soul will find reflection there; : 
Scan the design with intellectual eye, 

And moral beauty in the scene descry. 

The deathless heroes of the drama here, 
Invok’d by art, resume their high career. , 
Still, whether Fortune’s smile or frown await, _ 
‘* Great in theif virtues, in their vices great;”’ 
Now wrong’d Othello loves and hates by turns, 
Now fierce revenge in Zanga’s bgeom burns; 


““ And now our walls in pealing echoes ring, 


To the mad fury of the Grecian King! 
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~~ Ah! let not scenes like these confine their power 
‘ow To triumphs transient as the passing hour; 


Syl But let us hope that when the spell is o’er, 


The soul, awaken’d to one virtue more, 


at Shall yield the generous tribute of » sigh, 


For those who greatly dare—who nobly die! — 
Oft shall the callous heart, misfortune’s foe, 
.Too cold to feel for pangs of real wo, ; 

- Melt at the tragic scene—and Fiction’s tale— 
Subdue the breast where Truth’could ne’er prevail. . 

_ Such-are the magic triumphs of the stage, 
Where floats the moral banner of the age! 

Oh! may the standard that to-night we raise, 
<» Rally the muses as in earlier days, 

And lure from Envy’s self half-willing praise:— 

-The genuine Drama re-assume her part, : 
sAnd hold her just dominion o’er the heart:— 









“Range throughout worlds as boundless as his mind, ' 
Nor cease her efforts, ’till beneath her reign, 
Mankind submissive wear — Derigees s chain. 


The Theatre is becoming a mental arena on which ambitious 
poets-—the genus irritabile vatum, struggle desperately for the 
prize of victory. Modern genius is reviving, if it is not revis- 
ing those famous: institutions, the Olympic .and Isthmian 
games, in which such excellent feats of mind as well as of 
body were achieved, for the delight and improvement of all 
and singular the actors and spectators. We need not despair 
of seeing, before the present generation is extinct, our aspiring 
poets,—strictly so named—contending with the writers and 
the heroes of the drama for the palm of excellence on the stage 
which has, until recently, been dedicated to Thalia and Mel- 
pomene, assisted occasionally by a species of step-sisters, to 
whom no classical names have yet been given. The laurelled 
Pindar, himself, could he return from his “ cold obstruction,” 
and engage in» rhythmical controversy with our living bards, 
would find it not quite so easy an affair to bear off the prize, 
as he might have thought it in his remote day, when perfect 
poetry was as much a rara avis, as it is now an every day pro- 
duction. His own Beotia, which has been’ $0 unfairly slan- 
dered for its asserted wait of genius, could it be'regenerated, 
simultaneously with himself, might well envy the surpassing 
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fame which our especial country—not to mention other parts 
of this planet—is acquiring from the splendid exploits of its 
poetical giants. Perhaps we are wrong in claiming any 
celebrity from the monuments which these mighty artists 
have built up for us, since they are become, in our day and 
generation, so common as to be regarded with no more in- 
terest or wonder than turnpikes, bridges and the ‘* gorgeous 
palaces” that are erected as the dwelling: places of the Dra- 
matic Sisterhood. It is at least certain that they do not 
attract quite so much attention as the Egyptian pyramids, 
steam boats, canals, the capitol at Washington, or any other 
wonder of the world, which is more “ palpable to vision” 
than they are, and, theréfore, more likely than they to 


*¢ flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amid the war of elements, " 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds,” 


To speak the words of soberness—theatrical addresses are 
so frequently spoken, and so very frequently written, that they 
have a fair claim upon the regard of all who are anxious for 
the prosperity and respectability of the art which they are 
designed to celebrate and embellish. They may be said to 
constitute an important part of the dramatic literature of the 
day, for they are considered so indispensable to the proper 
dedication of the temples in which they are pronounced, that 
the ceremony would be thought imperfect, should they be 
denied a place in its performance. They are no longer to be 
looked upon as mere fugitive rhapsodies—as loose duplicate 
leaves in the port-folio of the imagination, which are thrown 
off at random, without any anxiety being felt as to the fate 
which may await them. Genius calls forth its most powerful 
efforts and takes its loftiest flights, while seeking materials 
for their composition. Taste and fancy unite their powers, to 
refine and adorn what the inventive faculty has created. Time 
and toil are devoted to the production of the work, the ap- 
pearance of which is anticipated by the public with so much 
solicitude, which rouses such a daring spirit of emulation, 
and the successful completion of which is to be compensated 
with substantial pecuniary reward, and the more enviable re- 
compense of high poetical honors. 
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It.is not to be doubted, that the promise of such reward for 
excellence in the body as well as the spirit of a theatrical 
address, when aided by the hope of poetical distinction, may 
be productive of great and permanent benefits to classical lite- 
rature. That it has, as yet, resulted in very important advan- 
tages to the poetical reputation of this, or any other country, 
caniot, with propriety, be asserted. Whatever has a tenden- 
cy to bring into activity the native resources and acquired 
strength of the judgment and imagination; to rouse a just 
emulation among those who are competent and worthy to be- 
come competitors in the intellectual contest, ought not to be 
regarded with indifference. There is enough, as society is 
actually constituted, to discourage the efforts of true genius ; 
to restrain it in its bright, but unpretending career ; to render 
it less adventurous, than, from its pre-eminent superiority, it 
might be; and to intimidate it from asserting, by its own 
splendid works, the ascendency to which it is so well entitled. 
Itis true, indeed, that mercenary considerations, alone, can 
never so influence it, as to induce the utmost effort which it is 
capable of displaying. But, whatever may be said of the pure, 
lofty and independent bearing, which its very nature should 
cause it to assume and maintain, it is excited to activity by 
motives similar to those which act upon the common mind, 
although it feels them in an infinitely less degree. The desire 
for fame, whether contemporaneous or posthumans, is power- 
ful in impelling the man of genius to the exertion of his 
strength. He is sensible of the power with which it controls 
the operations of his mind, and he contemplates with com- 
parative indifference the sordid considerations by which beings 
of less elevated feeling than himself are governed. But it is 
not consonant with the ordinary tenor of human reflections, 
or the actual condition of human society, to disregard, en- 
tirely, the hope of pecuniary advantage, which is presented to 
him as a stimulus to exertion. If this is not the estrum which 
urges him to. his most strenuous effort ; if it is not the master 
impulse of his mind, it must and does hold an influence over 
him, which is neither inconsistent with his lofty character, nor 
repugnant to the feelings with which that character should be 
estimated. ; 

The unusual interest evinced. in Philadelphia, relative to: the 
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efforts which were invited by the recent proposal made by the 
manager of the Walnut Street Theatre, of a liberal reward for 
the best poetical address, and the great sensation which the 
decision of the committee of selection has excited among our 
citizens, appear to justify a more deliberate and diffused ex- 
amination of the two addresses to. which prizes have been 
awarded, than might otherwise: be thought necessary. Both 
of these are inserted in this number of the Magazine, for the 
purpose of affording the readers of it an opportunity of form- 
ing, from the entire compositions, a more just and candid 
judgment than could be pronounced were only detached por- 
tions of them published. 

The address written by Mr. Solomon, of Baltimore, to 
which the preference was given by the committee, by whatever 
rules of criticism it may be tested, will be found unworthy of 
that preference. The introductory couplet— 


‘¢ The polished mirror, to the careful gaze, 
Each latent blemish, undisguised, betrays,” 


is deficient both in originality of thought, and strength and 
beauty of poetical character. The mirror has, almost from 
the earliest period of the dramatic art, been an object, from 
which writers for the stage have,defrived their favorite illus- 
trative metaphor. It is, indeed, so trite a figure in the com- 
positions of dramatic writers, that itis nolonger viewed with 
the interest which it might justly have attracted when it was 
first employed, and, like the allusions to ancient mythology, 
which were once considered as evidence of classical erudition, 
it is now generally classed with those puerile and facile meta- 
phors, which should be appropriated to holiday and academi- 
cal declamations. There is a want of propriety and truth in 
the last line of this couplet, which must be obvious ‘to the 
careful gaze” of the unprejudiced observer. By what process 
of optical, or even of metaphorical research, a ‘latent ble- 
mish” can be betrayed to the gazeby the aid of a mirror, it is 
beyond the philosophy of ordinary minds to discover. Re- 
stricting the mirror to its usual purpose of exhibiting, by 
reflection, the actual appearances of objects which are placed 
before it, it cannot betray any defects, or display any beauties, 
which are latent, or concealed. “ 
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“ The graceless portrait all in turn disown 
In vain—our world doth but reflect your own.” 


The epithet “ graceless” is here intended to be synonymous 
with ungraceful, or deformed; but its signification is entirely 
different from that-which is given to either of those words, 
and it is therefore improperly applied as a quality of the ob- 
ject to which it is attached. The abrupt transition from the 
figure of the mirror, which the stage is said to represent, to 
that of the world, is authorized by no poetical license, or rhe- 
torical rule; and the pronoun “ your,” which is introduced to 
identify the portrait which it is declared ‘all in turn dis- 
own,” renders the sentiment intended to be expressed feeble 
and incongruous. 

There are a few good lines among the fifty-five, of which the 
piece is composed. The five first quoted below are the most 
to be praised: 


** Ah! let not scenes like these confine their power 
To triumphs transient as the passing hour; 

But let us hope, that when the spell is o’er, 

‘The soul, awakened to one virtue more, 

Shall yield the passing tribute of a'sigh 

For those who greatly dare—who nobly die.” 


a 
The last of these lines is a palpable plagiarism from the fol- 
lowing passage of Pope’s ‘* Elegy to the memory of an unfor- 
tunate young lady.” 


‘«Is there no bright reversion in the sky 
For those who greatly think, or bravely die?” 


+ AT 


‘* T’ improve the manners and correct the heart,” 


will readily be recognised as another plagiarism, by all who 
have read Pope’s Prologue to Addison’s Cato. 

There are other thoughts, and even expressions, which are 
taken from poetical works, so familiarly known, that the teme- 
rity of this writer in thus borrowing them without acknow- 
ledgment, is truly admirable. 

Time and space will not permit a detailed examination of 
this address. As an entire production, it is deficient in all the 
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essential qualities of poetry. In its sentiments it is frequently 
false, and invariably trite. There is none of that spirit of ge- 
nius pervading it which bestows life and beauty upon the 
creations of the poet. It has none of the elevated and dignified 
feeling which should enter into his compositions—none of the 


‘¢ Thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” 


imparting to it the vivacity and natural grace by which poetry 
should be distinguished, and conveying g the mind of the 
reader or auditor the glowing sensations by which its writer 
should be animated. The antepenultimate line, 


‘* Range throughout worlds as boundless as his mind,” 


when referred to that which immediately precedes it, is incor- 
rect. Genius is a quality or faculty of the mind, and that 
which is a part of the whole, can, neither by mathematical 
nor poetical rules, be as boundless as that of which it is only 
a component. 


SECOND PRIZE ADDRESS, 


Delivered at the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, 
January 7th, 1829, written by Dr. James M‘Henry, of Phila- 
delphia, to whom the prize of a silver cup was awarded. 


In those rude ages when the world was young, 
Ere into life the polished arts had sprung, 

When wisdom was to hermit cells confined, 

And sibyls were the teachers of mankind, 

How few the charms existence could afford! 

‘The world a waste, and savage was its lord! 

At length the Grecian Muse, inspired by heaven, 
To teach, refine, and charm our race, was given. 
“* Go, form the stage!” the heavenly mandate said, 
«« And there let knowledge, in each grace arrayed, 
Charm every eye, make every heart admire, 

,And bid each kindling soul to worth aspire— 

Go, form the stage! there, Genius, fix thy throne, 
And let the world thy glorious sceptre own; 
‘While truth and nature hail thy brightening sway, 
As Eastern Magii hail the rising day— 
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Go, form the stage! and let those glowing strains, 

Whose warmth yields rapture to the coldest veins, 

Be heard by votive throngs, whom pleasure’s law 

Alone can to the haunts of wisdom draw; 

Allure their footsteps, to their hearts appeal, 

And teach their stubborn bosoms how to feel; 

Before their view the chart of nature spread, 

And the long annals of the illustrious dead: 

So shall they learn the virtuous part to prize, 

And cherish strong the social sympathies; 

While b 's thtob expands th’ instructed mind, 

And all life’s joys are sweetened and refined.” 
The Muse obeyed; and Greece the stage beheld, 


_ Rejoiced, to find her barbarous laws expelled. 


No longer there could tyrants hold their throne, 

For freedom made th’ enlightened land her own; 

Taste, science, and the arts, shone in her train, 

And prosperous millions owned their golden reign. 
But Greece, degenerate, lost by heaven’s behest, 

The star of Genius, moving to the West. 

And where in ocean-cinctured isles remote, 

Eliza ruled and glorious Shakspeare wrote, 

The Muse retired, and in our father-land, 

Raised the bright sceptre of her high command. 
And shall we hope that, as the orb of day 

Still westward journeys with untarnished ray, 

Our youthful world, with virgin freshness bright, ; 

May lure the star of Genius in its flight? 

Yes! we believe the bard’s prophetic lay: 

4* Westward the march of empire takes it way;”’ 

And we believe a truth more precious still, 

Genius and knowledge the same law fulfil. 


‘Have we not seen, by your applause inspired, 


Already glowing bards to rapture fired? 
Oh! if that praise to genuine bards se dear, 

Be freely given, their arduous flights to cheer, 
Then may we hope some bright ethereal mind, 
Of power to range through nature unconfined, 
With eagle vision shall her secrets scan, _ 

And show her wonders to the gaze of man: 
Shall with more splendid gifts adorn our race, 
And lend to wisdom’s self superior grace. 

He shall the. stage, great nature’s mirror, raise 
To higher glory, and more lasting praise. 
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The second only to great Shakspeare’s name. 

When such appears, let no contracted hand ’ 
Dispense the honors that he should command; 

So, from your shores no more the muse shall roam, 
But freedom’s favorite land shall be her chosen home! 


That this address is in every respect superior to that which 
was selected by the committee as the most worthy of the pre- 
mium, will be admitted by all who examine it with candid at- 
tention. . S 

The apostrophe to the Grecian Muse is felicitous and well 
sustained. The purposes for which the dtama is designed are 
enumerated with great truth and perspicuity. Throughout 
the piece there are a vigor and a purity of thought, a fervid- 
ness of feeling, and a correctness of language, which give it a 
much higher claim to respect than is usually merited by the- 
atrical addresses. While it exhibits an elevated strain.of sen- 
timent, a chasteness of fancy, and an accuracy of diction, it 
displays no anxiety in its author to choose the tinsel of words, 
rather than the substantial element of ideas, or to overload it 
with high-wrought imagery, instead of confining himself to 
the subject matter of which he treats. To analyze it mi- 
nutely, would be to extend this notice much beyond the limits 
within which it must be confined. It is here presented for 
the examination of those who may think it deserving of ex- 
amination, with the avowal of the opinion, that, if it be judged 
impartially, in its entire form, it will be pronounced equal to 
any address that has been delivered on a similar occasion in 
this country, and infinitely more meritorious than that of Mr. 
Solomon, " 

Itmay, perhaps, be considered as indelicate to offer any ob- 
servations, in. this article, on the result of the deliberations to 
which the gentlemen who composed the: selecting committee 
were called. No imputation of improper partiality ought to 
be preferred against them. The high and just respect in 
which they are held as men, and as members of the social com- 
munity, is ample evidence to exculpate them from such an 
imputation, ° They are all gentlemen distinguished as much 
for their literary acquirements as for their private worth. The 
duty which. they voluntarily assumed was one of an arduous 
and invidious nature. Whatever: might be their decision, 
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they must have anticipated much difficulty in the examination 
which preceded it, and much censure from many of those who 
were interested in its promulgation, as well as from others 
who, although only spectators of the literary contest, were in- 
fluenced, from laudable feelings of partiality towards those 
whom they knew, or supposed to be candidates, to wish them 
success, and express displeasure when that wish was not grati- 
fied. It was-a difficult as well as an ungrateful office to select 
from among the large number of compositions submitted to 
the committee, only two which were deemed worthy of being 
publicly pronounced. That they did not adopt a better mode 
of examination, and concur in a more judicious decision with 
regard to the comparative worth of the two prize addresses, 
is tobe regretted. Yet, for the real interest and reputation of 
the gentleman to whom the second rank of merit has been as- 
signed, as well as for those of many writers whose addresses 
are numbered with the rejected, perhaps the determination of 
the committee may be ultimately beneficial. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THOUGHTS ON FOOLS. 
« Better a wise fool than a foolish wit."— Twelfth Night. 


Tue early comedy of all nations has had its clown. The 
Davus of Terence and the Spanish Gracioso—‘ the old vice”’ 
and the,more modern harlequin have performed, each in his 
age and place, the character of buffoon, however much they 
may have differed in their minor “appliances.” The ‘first 
two have precisely the same features, manners and office, and 
the difference between them is not greater than between a 
lineal descendant and his ancestor of a remote generation. 
The family likeness may still be traced through all the change 
which ages have produced in costume, habit and bearing. 
Both are servants—generally of the hero of the piece—and 
both are almost uniformly in league with filial disobedience, 
against paternal authority. To each of them is committed, 
in a great measure, the management of the intrigue and the 
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execution of the underplot of the. piece, and on each'of them 
falls, in return for his saturnalian license of remark, a most 
redoubtable share of blows and objurgation. The Italian har- 
lequin is doubtless a scion of the same stock, though meta ~ 
morphosed by his motley, and generally a pantomimic hero | 
in fact, notwithstanding his ‘*inexplicable dumb shows and 
noise,” he is altogether an inferior personage to his relations» 
of the Roman and Spanish comedy. The ‘individual so sus- 
piciously denominated the ‘ald vice,” corresponding very 
nearly to harlequin, and the undoubted and legitimate parent 
of the modern master Punch, is.the earliest buffo performer 
of the English stage. The orignal theatre of all nations, it 
need. hardly be said, has, from Thespis down, been itinerant. 
The same. cart which, in motion, has served as_a means of 
transportation, has, when at rest, formed the arena upon which 
its proprietors have made their exits and their entrances, 
Such was the car of the court of death; which struck such 
terror into the stout heart of Sancho Panza, and such. was the 
stage upon which at fairs and _merry-makings the ‘‘ vice” per- 
formed his antics. But Shakspeare disdained the services of 
a paltry punchinello, and drew for his clowns upon kings and 
nobles. His fools are the retainers of great houses, such as 
every body knows to have. been-during a long series of years 
appendages as necessary to every court and castle in Europe, 
as. courtiers to the one, or vassals to the other, Shakspeare 
has, it is true, some second rate Graciosos. Such are Launce 
in.the ‘* Two Gentlemen of Verona,”’ and Launcelot Gobbo in 
the “Merchant of Venice,” to whom.may be added Moth, 
Grumio and the Dromios, But they are wholly inferior to 
those of the Spanish drama, and by no means fill thé same 
important* place which is occupied by the analogous creations 
of Calderon and Moreto. Feste, Lavatch.and Touchstone are 
legitimately entitled to the motley coat, and would. consider 
themselves as much degraded in taking upon them the sub- 


* All who are in any manner acquainted with the older Spanish theatre 
are aware that the duties of El Gracioso are far from nominal. He is a 
shrewd, ‘impudent and profligate servant, whose business it is, besides 
administering to the audience all the amugement which the serious nature 
of their drama admits, to advance the most re gee _— and un- 
weave the most intricate plots. 
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ordinate livery of Launcelot Gobbo, or of the Gracioso in “* La 
Dama duénde,” as my lord’s first valet would in playing the 


“part of Boots. Thus Shakspeare has really two classes of 


fools—one approaching the rank of the buffoon serving-men 
of Terence and the Spanish dramatists—the other borrowed 
by him from the court fools.of his time, and if not first intro- 
diced into comedy by himself, at least first made by him the 
organ of genuine wit and veritable humor. . There is perhaps 
a third species, of which he has given us but a single example 
that I now recollect, and which doctor Johnson pronounces 
‘not the proper prey of a satirist.” . I rejoice that the doc- 
‘te feeling for the class could not succeed in depriving. us of 
the individual. If it could have done so, we must have sacri- 
ficed. along with him one of the most exquisite creations. of 
fiction out of Shakspeare; for with sir Andrew Ague-Cheek 
the knight,,must have perished Sancho. Panza the squire. 
Sancho, of whom it is almost impossible to doubt that he 
lived, and quoted, and governed, -has certainly as much 
“natural fatuity” as sir- Andrew, and upon Dr. Johnson’s 
principle, is a far more fit subject for sympathy than ‘he, 
inasmuch as he lacks the knight’s positive vices.. In other 
respects, the resemblance between them is very close,. ee 
we consider that one 






«—. was a wight of high renown, 
The other but of low degree.” 


Sir Andrew is, to be sure, a shoot from: an elder branch of 
the genealogical tree—a cousin-german, who has “land and 
beeves.”’ He has got into better company than his poor rela- 
tion. “He has ruffled it with sir Toby forsooth, and such 
bright blades who are accustomed to “ rouse the night-owl.” 
But is Sancho a simple knave? so is the knight—a mortal 
coward? so is the knight—a retailer of old saws? Sir Andrew 
is **a dog at a catch.” Was Sancho puzzled with the Don’s 
hard words? The knight was at his wit’s end with “ pour- 
quoy” and ‘‘ good mistress Mary Accost;” and as 40 * dilu- 
culo surgere,”’ he only knew “that to be up late, was to be up 
late.” The parallel might be farther traced if necessary, be- 
tween the gluttonous. propensities of the squire, and the 
knight’s confessed over-addiction to beef—the innumerable 
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beatings of Sancho and sir Andrew’s broken paté, and between 
the aérial curvets of the unfortunate Spaniard, and the almost 
equally involuntary capers of him whose “leg was formed 
under the star of a galliard.” It is always difficult to part 
company with Sancho when once we have fallen in with him, 
and more especially when he is so excellently mated as in the 
society of sit Andrew Ague-Cheek. In person, notwithstand- 
ing, they must have differed exceedingly. I take sir Andrew 
to have been ‘tall, lank and lantern-jawed. As. to Sancho, so 
little do we deem hima mere “ Panza of the mind,” that it 
would be superfluous to refer to the sage Cid Hamet'for his 
lineaments. Every one must have seen him ‘in form as pal- 
pable”as that of his friend or neighbor. It is however strange, 
that amid the infinite number of embellished editions of Don 
Quixote, ‘we so rarely meet with am engraving of this impor- 
tant personage which comes up to our ideas of hissappearance. 
For my own part, I have never, among a vast variety, found 
more than a single edition in which Sancho has met with fair 
play. That to which'I allude was printed in Spanish, at the 
Hague, toward the close of the last century, and possesses no 
other merit’of any description whatever. Type, ink, paper, 
and in fact the engravings themselves, with the exception of 
the portion occupied by the squire, are of an ordinary charac- 
ters but here the artist seems to have caught the humor and 
spirit of his author, and to have portrayed the features, dress 
and attitudes of that grand-father of simplicity, as the Per- 
siahs would call Sancho, with all the truth and nature of his 
original. 

Shakspeare’s clowns cannot be painted. They are. pris- 
matic, Protean, and of the “ Chamelion’sdish.”” They change 
their hues with every breath of their master, 


“« born and dying 
With the blest tones that made them.” 


They have as a class little that-is corporeal or tangible, but 
constitute each a species, or we should rather say, at the risk 
of a paradox, seyeral species. ‘ Lavatch and Touchstone differ 
almost as muq@} from themselves as they do from each other, 
and from each other, as much as from the fools of all other 
countries and authors. They are not Sancho in a motley coat, 
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or thé buffoon Grumio stepped out of Petruchio’s livery into. 


that of the lady Olivia. Neither have they any thing in com- 
mon with harlequin except his skin, and. would scorn his 
slight of hand, his grimace and his monkeyism. . How differ- 
ent too is the philosophical fool-.of the forest of Arden, 
‘nibbling’ at“his match of convenience, from the same in- 
dividual, who in his youth, “canie o’night to Jane Smile!” 
The immense diversity of character which runs through these 
creations of Shakspeare, is one cause of the vast superiority 
of his comedy over that of all other authors, and might be 
“proof were wanting, to show how. his genius 

I the depths as well as the heights of his art. The 

Latin fool may always be individualized. Like our wives and 
neighbors, he is sometimes in a good humor, sometimes other- 
wise; but he is no more diversified by the different situations 
into which he-is introduced, than the maid, when she dons her 
holiday attire, from her ‘who milks and does the meanest 
chars.” So with the Spanish Bufo.* He is a little less 
meagre perhaps than Davus, but presents a very trifling 
variety of character, costume or manner. But the legitimate 
clowns of the English dramatist are now philosophers, now 
bon vivants, ‘* the lunatic, the lover, and the poet all com- 
pact,” the sententious moralist and the motley masquerader. 
We have one, indeed, somewhat at odds with fortune, who 
united in himself the inconsistent professions of tapster at 
Mrs. Overdone’s, and of hangman at the prison, reconciling 
himself to the last honorable office with the consideration that 
your hangman’s is.the ‘‘ more penitent trade,” inasmuch as 
‘the doth oftener ask forgiveness.” But I am anticipating, 
in the character and merits of individuals of the ‘‘ fool’s calen- 
dar,” what will, if the present meet with acceptance, form the 
eubject of afuture communication. : 
~ W.5. Ww. 


* I refer him, of course, to the strictly dramatic clown of the Spanish 
stage. Sancho is a noun substantive in the grammar of fools. , ; 
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CARDELL’S GRAMMAR. 


YOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


REVIEW.—CARDELL’S GRAMMAR.” 


Philosophical Grammar of the English Language, in Con- 
nexion with the Laws of Matter and of Thought, and conformed 
to the best modern usage, &c. by William 8. Cardell.” 


In expressing our opinion of this work, we shall not lay our- 
selves under the smallest restraint in consequenice\of the author 
being dead, and therefore unable to ‘defend it. Though the 
author is deceased, he has left his book behind him} and it is 
not the man, but his labours, which we now review. Nor shall ‘ 
the circumstance of his having left a widow, depending. in 
some measure on the profits of this and other volumes for 
support, have the least influence either on our. judgment, or 
the manner of its expression. . The interests. of education 
are paramount to the calculations of pecuniary benefit; because 
the former have relation to millions, the latter to only one. 
We shall not follow the example of ‘a belles lettres society, 
formerly existing in a neighbouring city, whose organization 
was as ostentatious, as its continuance was brief—which, for 
the sake of conferring a favor upon a widow, or on the book- 
seller who had purchased the manuscript from her, suffered a 
self-constituted committee to award an empty premium, many 
years after its funds had been exhausted, and its very name 
¥ was extinct. 

The title of this grammar is alike at variance with the truth, 
as discoverable in almost universal practice, and.inconsistent 
with the arguments.in the work itself. It prof€sses to be a 
grammar ‘* conformed to the best.modern usage;” while its 
whole design, declared and boasted of-by the author, is to de- 
stroy modern usage, and establish his own theories in its stead. 

It is highly conducive to. the success of an innovator and 
reformer, that, when endeavouring to instruct others, he 
should convey that instruction in such language as shows that 
he has profited by his own superior knowledge. How far the 
author has surpassed in correctness of diction those who make 
no pretensions to supereminent erudition, may be discovered 
by the manner in which he himself writes : 
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I 


M@ reason,” says the author of the’ Philosophical Grammar, . 


«js the "distinguishing excellence of man, and language the 


its operations are-performed.” ~ 
‘sdemseta, ‘surely, does not perform the operations of reason. 
to cause them to be performed, by conveying 
ideawes an agent. . 

»** How important must be the instrument on which so many 
millions*depend, in all the transactions and all the social enjoy- 
ments of life.”” 

The latter sentence we shall not attempt to eieatjie: If it 
were designed for any purpose, it must have been merely to 
fill up a paragraph, which, without it, was too short; but, to 
us, it appears void both of utility and sense. 

‘* The design in what is here advanced, is to explain hewn 
simple principles by which the mind is guided in the use of 
language, withsuch rules of LSwren as are important‘to the 
English scholar.” 

Here the author announces his intention to explain a simple: 
principle; that is, to explain that which requires no expla- 
nations or, in other words, to wnfold that. which is single, 
and produce many things from one; and this act of explanation 
is to be performed with such rules of practice as are important 
to the English scholar, and not by them. 

** The learning, talents, and means of research, possessed 
by many, who have spent the /abour of their dives in the same 
field, are not to be depreciated, or denied. It would ill be- 
come the author of this treatise to pretend to equal competition 
with such writers; or, in contemplating their important and 
difficult undertaking, to withhold the tribute justly due to their 
characters.’ 

Besides the uncommon neatness of the expression, “spent 
the labour of their lives,” there are, in the last cited para- 
graph, many other expressions deserving comment, as being 
both curious and new. The writer introduces a field, and calls 
it the same field, meaning ‘‘ the design to explain those princi- 
ples ;” when he meant to say the same design; for the aclionis 
one thing, and thewround on which we intend to act, another. 
He then proceeds :—‘‘ It would ill become the author of this 
treatise to pretend to equal competition with such writers;” 
intending to say, that **it would be untrue, were he to assert 
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that he possessed talents equal to what those writers pos- 
sessed;’’ but actually saying, that it would..be indecorous 
were he to assert that he made any pretensions.to having striven 
so much to accomplish the design; for competition’ never had 
any such meaning as that in which it is here used | by the au- 
thor of the Philosophical Grammar. But competition is not. 
the only new synonyme. invented by him, to denote talents; the # 
word character being also substituted for this term, in ithe 
close of the paragraph which we have justcited. 9. 

‘The system here in its outline proposed, will be found 
essentially. to differ from any theory: of language; hitherto receiv- 
ed. ” 

In other words, this esinieaminias Gammel ** conformed 
to the best modern usage,” is wholly and radically in opposition 
to any system that has ever yet been admitted to be right; and 
in the body of the work is one sort of a thing, and in the title 
another. 

“ Without pretensions to high attainments, it has been the 
author’s fortune to become slighily acquainted with some 
branches of knowledge, the principles of which he considered 
valuable in their application to the structure of speech.”’ 

In place of saying the structure of speech, if the author had 
said the structure of language, he would have better expressed 
his own ideas, and have been better understood by students. 
Speech and language are not the same. The one denotes the 
act of utterance, the other the words uttered. The former has 
relation to the sound of words; the latter to the words them- 
selves. _Etymology notwithstanding, there may be language 
without speech, though there cannot be speech without language, 
as we may rationally refer to the written language of a dumb 
man, while we can, with no propriety, say any thing of his 
speech, The ‘structure of language,” therefore, is a correct 
expression, conveying the idea of conjoinder or arrangement, 
as we would talk of the structure of a house; but the structure of 
speech is impossible, and therefore as nonsensical as if we were 
to talk of the structure of a brick. 

*¢The contradictory, deficient, and, inapplicable directions, 
observable i in the most popular works on gre ae are differ- 
ent from any to-which we are accustomed, at he present day, 
in other scientific pursuits. These were ea perplexing in 
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practice to the author, as they doubtless are to others who 
claim the right of thinking for themselves, and of rejecting what 
they think untrue. The remarkable difference of writers from 
each other, even in the same language, and still more the evi- 
dent variance from philosophic truth, showed that there must 
be something very defective in the manner of conducting the 
inquiry.” 

We appeal to the knowledge of the public—to the know- 
ledge of parents in relation to the attainments of their chil- 
dren—to fact, rather than to bare assertion—whether or not 
there is any real difficulty, either in speaking or in writing ac- 
cording to the usual rules, when learned. We appeal to the 
experience of teachers, whether or not there is any ‘* remark- 
able difference of writers from each other” (to use the ungram- 
matical language of the author)—that is, in one popular 
grammar, when compared with another in general use. The 
most popular is Murray’s; and there are others, founded on the 
same rules, which are not the peculiar rules of Murray, but 
principles deduced from the very language itself, and which 
were substantially taught, nearly two thousand years ago, by 
the Greeks and Romans—for instance, that of Lowth, and of 
Ash, of Chandler, and Comly, and Ingersoll, in which no ‘ re- 
markable difference,’ no essential and substantial variance is 
observable, in the rules themselves, but only in the mode in 
which those rules are faught. Mr. Chandler, we admit, has 
introduced one singularity, and, we believe, only one, illustrat- 
ed by the expression ** being built;” but our memory has 
failed us much, if either he, or any. other author, whose gram- 
mar has passed to a second edition, has ventured to innovate 
so far, as to teach that there are not nine parts of speech, but 
only three. Mr. Cardell complains of their ‘* evident variance 
from philosophic truth.” This variation, I conceive, is very 
far from being evident; but if it be so, the evidence or demon- 
stration must be confined to the mind of the learned author 
himself, and not extended to the minds of others—to the con- 
viction, for instance, of the present reviewer, to whom it ap- 
pears no less evident that the author of the Philosophical 
Grammar is wrong. 

But Mr. Cardell has not even the merit of novelty to boast. 
Founded on the same metaphysical jargon, upon which he 
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endeavors to demonstrate his principles, the Rev. Dr. Gray, 
about ten years ago, tried a similar experiment, which. met 
the fate that we trust willbe experienced by every innovation 
80 irrational and inconvenient:—to use the words of Dr. John- 
son, “it fell still-born from the press.” 

‘* Under all these perplexities, it appeared too daring to 
suppose, that the persons to whom the world looked up for 
instruction in language, while differing from each other in such 
numerous particulars, were all wrong alike.” 

After asserting that the word such is an adjective, nai 
of that kind, and therefore improper to be prefixed to another 
adjective, and that Mr. Cardell should have written ‘in par- 
ticulars so numerous,” we take. the liberty of dissenting from 
his assertion, that ‘‘ the world looked up” to the metaphysical 
grammarians ‘‘for instruction in languages” and of saying, 


that their reveries have been studied by very few except them- 
selves, and have successively been consigned to oblivion and 
the worms. . 

After glancing at ‘*Mr. Locke,” and his “ Essay on the 
Human Understanding,” and mentioning the limited and mis- 


taken views of that truly great amy the learned author pro- 
ceeds to say :— 

‘*These compilations of opinions, as now generally taught, 
‘under the name of grammar, received their main cast during 
the dark ages, when the colleges were chiefly employed [em- 
ployed chiefly] in vague metaphysical disputes.” 

This we unhesitatingly and positively deny; and, if the 
author had been fortunate enough to have acquired even a 
‘* slight” knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages, and 
had read the grammatical disquisitions of the ancients, pro- 
mulgated before the ‘age of darkness,” he would have been 
satisfied that the rules which he supposes were invented in 
monastic cells; are older than Christianity itself. 

Doubtless, in reviewing this Philosophical Grammar, we 
may ourselves commit grammatical errors more glaring than 
those which we have detected. But there is this difference 
between the effect of our blunders, and those of Mr. Cardell:— 
we profess no extraordinary degree of illumination, in regard 
to language, and no extraordinary degree of correctness. We 
‘* speak right on,” as Cassius says. And even should our 

Vor. IL.—No. 4 36 
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blunders be numerous, our object, which is, to expose the ab- 
surdities of another writer, and not to blazon forth our own 
discoveries in grammar, may, notwithstanding, be accom- 
plished. A specimen of the author’s mode of argument is 
here transcribed; not because we think it altogether convinc- 
ing, but because it appears to us no less novel than the system 
which it is employed to aid: ° 

*¢ Who, in teaching arithmetic, would say, ‘‘nine times 
nine make a hundred,” and then offer, as a reason for this 
mis-statement, that a hundred is a round number, and easier 
to remember [to be remembered ] than the real product? It is 
still worse, to tell the scholar, that whenever the ‘‘ neuter auzxi- 
liary, to be,” stands in.-any way connected with a past partici- 
ple, the two words together are to be called one *‘ passive 
verb.” In other words, it is worse to teach a scholar accord- 
ing to the rules adopted by every grammarian, except Mr. 
Cardell himself, than to assert a falsehood, manifest to a child 
of eight years old. 

Rusticvs. 
(To be continued. ) 





“ FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


TOBACCO. 


Non fumum ex fulgore sed ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat; ut speciosa dehinc miracula promat. 
Hor. 


Hatt to thee, Tobacco! offspring of a genial clime, where 
perennial summer reigns, where wintry blasts are unknown, 
and chilling frosts cannot nip thy tender leaves and impair 
thy flavor. Thou art the solace of the swarthy native, when, 
resting from his sunny toil, he inhales thy fragrance under the 
shade of some spreading palmetto. But doubly grateful art 
thou in our frozen north, when, on a blustering eve, whilst 
his Boreal majesty threatens to take by storm our comfortable 
retreat at the fireside, with slippered foot, brought in due ap- 
proximation to the glowing coal, we inspire thy narcotic influ- 
ence. Even as we write, the curling smoke ascends, a grateful 
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incense to the Muse—no, to the god Apollo, the patron of 
painters, sculptors, and of us essayists. For even he in olden 
days, when doomed to forego the celestial nectar (no doubt 
a vapor of ethereal consistence) consoled himself with its de- 
licious fumes, while composing odes in the sheepfolds of king 
Admetus, or wheedling the zephyrs with the dulcet notes. of 
his lyre in the pleasant groves of Arcadia. Nor this.on mere 
surmise; for this hath the erudite and accomplished Mynheer 
Drechselklaus, of Magdeburg, fully shown in his “ Tractatus 
de codicibus redintegratis,” or commentary on the scrolls 
recovered from the ruins,of Pompeii, Nor has the Flemish 
artist Vanderlyn failed to paint in glowing colors, untouched 
by the defacing hand of time, the shepherd-god comfortably 
enjoying himself over a pipe; while in the back-ground the 
frisking lambkins are sporting on the verdant mead. Yield, 
Nicotin, thy leafy honors, when the ancients anticipated thee 
in thy famous discovery. But still shall we think thee the 
rightful discoverer, and these the apocryphal fables to detract 
from thy well merited renown—or at least, a statue should be 
erected to thy memory, as the regenerator of a lost art, and 
thy brows be encircled with a chaplet, not of oak, but of To- 
bacco! ~ 

Emblem of peace! when our persecuted ancestors pioneered 
the forest, echoing with the yell of the savage, the smoke of 
burning wigwams ushered not the march of civilized man, 
but under the curling smoke sat the white and the red man in 
token of eternal friendship. And then, too, didst thou conse- 
crate the venerable Elm, which, under the form of snuff-boxes, 
portable desks, and tobacco pouches, has since circulated over 
this vast continent, a memorial of the days of peace—-of the 
foundation of an empire without bloodshed, when Astrza re- 
visited the earth, and sealed an everlasting compact between 
man and man with the fumes of Tobacco!—Say, ye compilers 
of our heraldic effigies, why was not the noble Elm our cor- 
porate distinction, and the crest of our escutcheon the ** Ca- 
lumet of Peate!”’—Tell me not that the fumes of this narcotic 
weed will obtund the mental faculties and enervate the body. 
See the luxurious follower of Mahomet seated in his harem, 
amid the fairest nymphs of Circassia, models for the Houris 
of the Islam paradise, and gazing with apathy on the fantastic 
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clouds that mount from his favorite chabouc.: But the stand- 
ard of the prophet is unfurled, and with cries of * Allah il 
Allah,” he rushes to the conflict, and with his fiery spahis 
sweeps down like a whirlwind on the cowering infidel. And 
thou too, phlegmatic Hollander, hast experienced its virtues; 
and so constant a companion is thy pipe, that it hath become 
as characteristic of thy hardy race, as the practice of lying 
was of the ancient Greek, and dulness of the thick-skulled 
Beotian. None knew better than thee to make an Indian 
treaty, or barter a few glittering beads for the now valuable 
domains of commercial Manhattan; for thou couldst find a 
congenial spirit in the tobacco-loving Sagamore, and couldst 
smoke with him till thy glazed jewels beamed as brilliant to 
his eye as the precious gems of Golconda, and his favorite 
hunting grounds seemed but as the “ dust of the valley.”” So 
hath the veritable historian Diederich Knickerbocker describ- 
ed thee, and so art thou still, and wilt be, while nicotiana hath 
place in the dike-girt inheritance of thy forefathers. 

Consoler of poverty! for where saw we e’er a professed 
beggar who did not possess at least the bowl of a pipe? And 
will he not beg, in whining tone, for a few pence to purchase | 
him this luxury, and receive them with more satisfaction than 
if you would press on his acceptance a loaf of the whitest flour, 
uncontaminated with plaster and other additaments, so feel- 
ingly described by Mr. Accum in his very quaint production, 
whose cover is enriched with the awful emblems of mortality, 
and very aptly entitled ‘*‘ There is Death in the Pot?” Trace 
him to his hovel, and see him over a heap of smoking saw- 
dust, for fire it may not be called, enjoying a luxury, and for 
the moment a peace of mind, which the wealth of the Indies 
could not purchase. ! . 

And have we not seen the hoary-headed spinster in com- 
fortable nook of chimney-corner, when age has dulled her 
feelings and destroyed the pleasures of social intercourse, en- 
joying—yea, truly enjoying this last, this only felicity? 

We have had our “‘ ups” and ‘* downs” in life. We have 
visited the Indies; we have spent a year among the vast prai- 
rie-oceans of our western territory; we have discussed an ice 
at the Palais Royal, and experienced the solidity of a loin of 
beef at mine host’s of the John Bull. -To the true smoker all 
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airs are the same. -Thie fens of Lincolnshire and the plains 
of Bermuda breathe the same atmosphere. © The miasmata of 

‘Pontine marshes are to him as pure as Ceylon’s spicy 
breezes. But in our humble estimation, the vapor of the 
true Cabana is more pleasantly breathed in our own snug den, 
surrounded by silent friends, in calf or Russia, lettered and 
unlettered. Here, like some ferocious quadruped at his 
meal, impatient of disturbance, an@fin this particular alone 
resembling him, (for truly do we consider it one difference 
between the quadruped and the featherless biped, called by 
naturalists Homo, that the former is a non-smoking, and the 
latter a smoking animal,) are we’ equally impatient of inter- 
ruption during our ** meditative moods.” Then behold us at 
this moment, with slippered foot, as before suggested, duly 
elevated to the level of our chin, or mayhap above the same, 
and resting on the well-worn mantel-face, with the wrapt leaf 
in mouth, duly flavored, and sufficiently dry from time, (for 
we hold it to. be a maxim, that a good cigar, like well-kept 
wine, will improve by age, and thus do we never smoke one 
which has not been one year boxed, to our certain knowledge) 
our thoughts recurrifig’to ancient as well as modern story, 
and surmising that he who died, or killed himself (we remem- 
ber not his name) for very want of pleasures—for he had gone 
through all the round known in those harbarous days—must 
have lived in an uncivilized time truly; for at this time of day, 
there are so many sources of excitation that it would occupy 
a tolerably long life to give a full trial toeach. Pity was it 
that smoking was then unknown! What a new source of 
enjoyment would have opened to this worthy aspirant! Years 
might then pass away like the smoke of his own pipe, and still 
the veteran be found luxuriating in the same delights that 
charmed his youthful fancy, uncloyed by repetition, and un- 
changed by years, and like “ the last man,” so ably depicted 
by Thomas Hood, in his very whimsical ** whims and oddi- 
ties,” when all mankind had departed but himself, taking his 
long, last whiff astride of the gallows tree, and thinking, no 
doubt, with Horace, that 


* Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruinz.” 
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Hail then to thee, queen of Narcotics! soother of cares, 
and companion to the midnight wanderer. For thee, com- 
merce spreads her bleaching canvass to the winds—for thé®} 
the quid-less mariner sighs—for thee, the lover quits his mis- 
tress’s lute, to build fantastic visions of delight and hopes of 
future matrimonial joys, as he watches thy ascending clouds, 
now threatening with their dense masses, and now breaking 
away as vapors before the vernal sun. There paints he, too, 
forms seen but in pleasant dreams, while the bright images of 
days gone by, arise to his mind, in all the vividness of present 
fruition. 

But ours is not the only pen to praise, what all must praise 
who know its virtues. Read what the volatile descendant of 
the Gauls has penned ‘‘ currente calamo.” 


LA PIPE DE TABAC. 


Contre les chagrins de la vie, 
On crioit ab hoc et ab hac, 

Moi, je me crois digne d’envie, 
Quand j’ai ma pipe de Tabac. 


Aujourd’ hui changeant ie, 
Et boussole et d’ alma 
Je prefere fille jolie, 
Meme a la pipe de Tabac. 


Le soldat baille sous la tente, 
Le matelot sous le tillac. 
Bientot ils ont ’ame contente, 

Avec la pipe de Tabac. 


Si pourtant survient une belle, 
A linstant le cceur fait tic, tac, 

Et Pamant oublie aupres d’ elle, 
Jusqu’a la pipe de Tabac. 


Je tiens cette maxime utile, 
De ce fameux Monsieur le Crac, 
En compagne comme 4 la ville, 
Font tous I’ amour et le Tabac. 


Quand ce grand homme allait en guerre, 
Il portait dans son petit sac 

Le doux portrait de sa bergere, 
Avec la pipe de Tabac. 
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VAGARIES. 


No. III. 
DINNERS TO GREAT MEN. 


THERE are some customs, such as coming into this world ~ 
and going out of it, putting money in our purses, falling in 
love, and thence into matrimony, and setting up for great men 
upon small capital, which are to be highly commended for 
their wisdom and antiquity, Whatever misanthropes, mis- 
ogamists and conceited philosophers may say against these 
excellent customs, they will live and flourish now, henceforth 
and for ever, as vigorously as they lived and flourished before 
the flood; for some of them have sense and nature, and others 
men and women on their side. They are the great prescrip- 
tive laws by which all of mortal mould have been governed, 
time out of mind—the leges non scriptz, more general and 
effective in their authority than any laid down by Coke or 
Blackstone. 

The custom of eating and drihking is one deserving no less 
respect than any that is here set forth. As my sage lord Coke, 
aforesaid, would say in its behalf, albeit it be of mean descent, 
it comes of an ancient house; and if it partake overmuch of 
vulgar mortality, it should not for that reason be despised, 
but rather held in high esteem, as the best security we can 
have for the continuance of our earthly tenure. It is indeed 
to be lamented, that to live upon such gross food as Peter 
beheld in his vision—to depend for the support of our frail 
tabernacles on what earth and sea produce, is the common 
lot. To think of people of the purest clay and highest fashion 
—the delicate and chosen of creation, of nerves so sensitive, 
that they shrink from the gentle breeze raised by the flapping 
of a butterfly’s wing, faint at the sight of 4 spider, and 


* die of a rose, in aromatic pain,” 


—only to think of their being compelled to subsist upon the 
same palpable food and fluid that sustain the general crowd, 
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is really too humiliating. They should be nourished on the 
refined cates that the gods were privileged to feed on. It 
should be their natural right to dine on ambrosia, as exquisite 
as royal Jove condescended to eat, and to drink, after dinner, 
nectar as delicious as Ganymede and Hebe’ were rejoiced to 
serve out to that heathen father of the gods. But fate ordains 
it otherwise, and to enforce the law which prescribes to all, of 
high and low degree, the same vulgar pabulum, is only te 
exact from beings composed of finer materials than the mass 
of humanity, a reasonable tax upon the valuable property which 
they possess in the superior nature, quality and fashion which 
they ascribe to themselves. And, after all, if they do not com- 
plain that they are vexed with appetites as well as common 
mortals, why should we insist upon offering them our com- 
miseration? Do they not eat? Do they not drink, sleep, and 
devour the good things provided for the delight of animal 
sense, with as much regularity, though not with so high a 
gust, as the most earth-born varlets of us all?, Sancho him- 
self did not discuss with keener relish the dainties with which 
he was furnished from the fiesh-pots of Camacho, than the 
most pamperéd and delicate do, to this day, feast upon the 
substantial viands which are set before them. If doctor Pedro 
Positive were to touch their savoury dishes with his official 
wand, and cause them to vanish as suddenly as he did those 
of the governor of Barataria, do you suppose that the most 
sentimental and fashionable among them would not look as 
blank as any, who are merely nati consumere fruges, would ap- 
pear upon a similar provoking occasion? 

Sumptuous fare, although high-born and rational creatures 
affect to despise it, as vain people pretend to hate flattery, is 
never utterly rejected, whether it be offered simply to gratify 
the palate, or as a tribute to excessive merit. It is just as 
absurd to drink to the health of our friends, as to eat in honor 
of the great and glorious; and the custom of eating is at least 
as ancient and honorable as that of drinking. No greater evi- 
dence can be given of the estimation in which great men should 
be held, than that which the consumption of magnificent feasts 
affords. It might indeed, in the present refined age, be thought 
a little strange, if, instead of despatching a glass of wine, out 
of respect for a celebrated personage, you should, whether you 
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~ happened to be hungry or not, evince your regard for him by 
saying, ‘sir, shall I have the pleasure of eating this leg of a 
turkey to your health?” But what is not expressed by the 
custom of inviting great men to great feasts is plainly implied; 
for if we did not wish them a good appctite and long life, 
neither of which can be enjoyed without good health, we 
would not eat for their sake, or expect them to eat for their 
own. It is, to be sure, absolutely necessary to the longevity 
of greatness, that they who possess it should be blessed with 
the most vigorous health of body, even if their minds should 
be afflicted with natural debility. There is nothing more true, 
though it may be novel, than that great men should have great. 
appetites; for according to the modern mode of doing honor 
to those who deserve it, the perpetuity of it depends princi- 
pally on the capacity of the stomach and the state of the gas- 
tric juice. As soon as a man is acknowledged to be great, 
he is in imminent peril of being surfeited, not only with empty 
praise, but with substantial dinners. It is as impossible for 
him to escape this hazard, as it would be to convince his ad- 
mirers that to impose it upon him is not the best proof that 
they could give of their attachment to him, and of his surpass- 
ing excellence. There is no such thing as any one who has 
gained a renowned name, being permitted to live upon the 
samé quantity or quality of food that ts sufficient to sustain life 
and strength in ordinary men, If he is to be thought truly 
great, he must receive innumerable invitations to grand public 
banquets. If he would attain to eminent public stations, he must 
eat his way to them, with as much indefatigable zeal as assisted 
Baron Trenck in undermining the walls of his prison, to obtain 
his liberty. It cannot be said now, as it was in former time, 
that merit is praised, and starves. There is more truth in the 
maxim, that the great—whether they have great merit or none 
at all—are praised sumptuously, and that more mouths are 
opened to eat in their cause, than to show forth their glory in 
vain words. A member of congress, whose eloquence had 
never before been heard out of a tap-room, or from any other 
rostrum than a stump, suddenly becomes popular by making 
a motion, or saying aye orno. His constituents are forthwith 
delighted with his patriotic exertions, and the unequalled 
splendor of his elocution. The moment he returns to his 
Voi. I.—No. 4. 37 
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district he is waited upon by a committee of his admirers, and 
invited to partake of a civic repast, as a testimony of the in- 
estimable value that is placed upon his distinguished services. 
He replies in his choicest phrase of gratitude for the unex- 
pected honor that has fallen upon him, and of his conscious- 
ness that it infinitely exceeds his merit and that of the humble 
services which he has performed for his beloved country. He 
is banquetted and toasted as a father of that country which 
delights to do him honor; his name is spread far and wide by 
the newspapers, and he is thenceforth looked upon as one of 
the pillars of the state. He is fairly eaten and drunk into 
immortality, and any farther glory to which he might aspire, 
can be secured only by rendering his own sense of appetite 
itself, as well as that of his friends, still more immortal than 
the fame which he has already acquired. 

The cenobitical propensity which is so prevalent in our own 
country, is to be found in other parts of the modern world, 
and has classical as well as rude antiquity as a precedent. 
The Greeks were a convivial set of fellows, and so were the 
Romans. But instead of a few great men being feasted by 
many little ones, in Athens and Rome, the custom there was, 
for those who thought themselves great, and wished to be still 
greater, to furnish plentiful boards for the million from whose 
favor their increase of greatness was to proceed. Plutarch 
favors us with the information that Cesar, ‘* the foremost man 
of all the world,” after his triumphs, feasted the people of 
Rome at 22,000 tables. The convivium of the Romans and 
the compotatio of the Greeks indicate the fondness of those 
people for merry-makings. Cicero, however, insists upon it, 
that convivium means something more than a multitude of 
hungry knaves collected around a table to eat and drink; and 
.that it signifies the conjunction of body and mind, which, he 
affirms, ought to take place at all trencher exhibitions. He 
is partial, no doubt, to his own country, when he asserts that 
the Greeks by compotatio, or concenatio, dénoted only the 
assembling together of a parcel of gormandizers, for the vul- 
gar purpose of devouring whatever came in their way. But 
unless we consider his authority preferable to that of all honest 
history, we ought to give those whom he treats so contemp- 
tuously,.a share of the praise which he would bestow upon his 
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own countrymen, for mingling the pleasures of mind with 
those of matter, at these delightful junketings. The Greeks, 
as well as the Romans, we are credibly informed, had domes- 
tics whose duty it was to read to them while at table; and the 
emperor Severus often condescended to read to his family 
while they were enjoying their supper. In those happy times, 
people were invited 'to the * feast of reason,” as well as to the 
exercise of their carniverous faculties; and it was quite as 
much the ton for fashionables to be solicited for the honor of 
their company to a reading party, as it is now to issue cards 
for a party at whist or vingt un. It would be thought ludi- 
crous enough for a modern tip of the mode to request the 
honor of his or her fashionable friends to a reading of Scott’s 
Jast novel, Mrs. Hemans’ fugitive verses, or Dr. Emmons’ 
ponderous Fredoniad. We have, indeed, in these degenerate 
times, nothing to boast of, of a literary nature, at convivial fes- 
tivals, except the very impressive reading, on the fourth of 
July, of the Declaration of Independence, by some aspiring six 
foot fellow, who mouths his words most awfully; or a furious 
harangue, delivered by a youthful orator of the day, whose 
imperishable fame is to be handed down to posterity in the 
same column of the newspaper on which his glorious meta- 
phors are impressed. 

Tt would be loss of time to cite Aristotle, Tacitus, and other 
renowned authors, in defence of the goodly custom of assem- 
bling ourselves together to eat, drink, and be merry; or to re- 
late how much the founder of the Peripatetics applauds Minos 
and Lycurgus for establishing convivial repasts, and thus 
encouraging equality, and censures the Egyptians for their un- 
social practice of eating alone. It would be to no better pur- 
pose to tell that the Persians deliberated on business at table, 
but executed it on empty stomachs; that the Rhodians com- 
pelled by law people of rank to take dinner every day with 
office-holders, that they might consult on public affairs; that 
the Greeks discussed moral topics at table, and the Scythians 
twanged their bow-strings, to keep them in mind of their war- 
like trade of archery. Nor is it necessary to ransack history 
to know what delight the old Britons, Gauls, and Germans, 
and all other Celtic nations, enjoyed in carouse and wassail; 
what a mighty sum Thomas Becket gave for a dish of eels, 
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and the still larger purse that Edward III.spént'upon his coro- 
nation feast; how Apicius, of gluttonous mémory, ‘threw away 
millions upon hot suppers, and when he ‘had ‘only thousands 
left, poisoned himself, for fear of dying of ‘starvation. We 
need not ask Ossian to tell us how'the songs of bards drdse 
‘at the feast of shells,” * the voice of sprightly mirth” was 
‘heard,” and “the trembling harps of joy” were * strung.” 
All that can be said of these very interesting matters is, that 
they are very well for those who think them so, and who ap- 
prove of the good cheer that is provided by fools, ‘of which 
they, like wise men, have no objection to partake. There'is 
nothing in all ancient feasting ‘to be compared with ‘the 
‘¢ cenobitical symposium” to which a modern great mah is 
bidden. The custom of demonstrating human greatness by 
the substantial sacrifice of roast beef and hot’punch, which is 
offered up to the popular idol, ‘has no exact prototype in all 
ancient history, sacred or profane. The honor of its inven- 
tion is fairly due to the little men of modern times, who, while 
they cater for the appetite of the human mammoth, hope to 
bear off part of the loaves and fishes which he is, in common 
gratitude, expected to distribute among ‘his disinterested 
friends. 
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** The sunbeam saw 
The tender flower of innocence, and smil’d, 
And kiss’d it on its low unsheltered bed, 
And bade it live and bloom for ever there.” 
Miss WincaesTER. 


In these remarks we intend to speak of woman as she is, 
when education, art, or caprice has not effaced and destroyed 
the beautiful native simplicity of her character. # 

Philosophers have amused themselves with mapping out the 
life of man into a variety of sections, and assigning to these 
various successive periods of existence, a diversity of domi- 
nant principles and: passions. But to lovely woman their 
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sketches and their divisions are in a great measure inappli- 
cable. In the unsullied, unperverted bosom of woman, one 
principle always prevails; one desire only is felt; it is the 
master passion which swallows up allithe rest; and that is, the 
desire to'please. ‘The Creator has planted it in her bosom,— 
it‘forms a‘patt and parcel of her very’nature. The power to 
please'may not always be the same. It may be ‘greater in one 
individual than in anothers—at one period of life than another. 
Still, where the kindly feelings of ‘the heart have not been 
turned by violence from their ‘natural channels—where the 
bright -blossoms of youthful promise and the tendrils of 
hope ‘have not been blasted by disappointment, or crushed by 
cold neglect, the disposition to please is never wanting; ‘the 
desire'is ever the same. 

‘Almost from her infancy, woman exhibits traces of that o’er- 
mastering influence, which, however loth the pantalooned and ° 
shock-headed part of creation may sometimes be 'to acknow- 
ledge it, is none the less certain and effective; an influence she 
never forfeits except by her own voluntary conduct. To us 
there is not—there never was, an object on earth more fasci- 
nating*and lovely than a beautiful little girl in the days of her 
childhood, or from five to eight or nine years of age.. The 
véry air she breathes is fraught with the sweetest and kindest 
affections. Not a taint of earth’s debasement has she felt. 
Her a€tions are the spontaneous overflowings of the heart. 
She has not yet learned to blush at actions perfectly innocent, 
or crinison at thoughts which, though pure and holy, her 
heart in maturer, years will be half afraid to acknowledge, in 
its moments of deepest silence and secrécy. The butterfly, 
as'it'flits from flower to flower, is not more happy,—the first 
unfolding of the spring-rose is not more delicate and fair; — 
and the sweet carolling of the wild bird is not more free ‘and 
joyous than her unconstrained laugh ‘and innocent gayety. 
Many such young beautiful children we have known who were 
all that we have sketcheds;—aye, and more;—creatures which 
fancy loves to picture as ‘belonging to another sphere—too 
ethereal to have been formed of the same dull clay of which 
the rest of the human race were made. Such:a fairy, happy 
creature we now know;—such a one as sat to Rubens when 
he painted his Cherub—so lovely, so innocent, she seems to 
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have no idea that wrong is possible. In her neat muslin dress, 
she meets you with a smile; throws herself into your arms; 
clasps you around your neck, and kisses you with fearless 
affection;—and while you press her fragile form to your 
bosom; while you see her bright eyes overflowing with hap- 
piness, laughing from beneath the curls of her unconfined hair; 
which she has shaken asides you find it impossible to imagine 
any thing more fascinating or pure. What a rich promise of 
beauty and worth hereafter, when the blossom shall be fully 
unfolded, does such a bud present! 

We said above, that the desire or wish to please is never 
wanting in females, although there are times when the power 
of doing so is not so apparent as at others; and in proof, we 
would point to the period that intervenes between the last 
years we mentioned, and the age of thirteen or fourteen. This” 
time may be denominated their years of girlhood. During 
this period, to use an expressive, but somewhat hacknied 
phrase—she is ‘‘ neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red her- 
ring.” She has lost the sweet simplicity that charmed in 
childhood—but has not acquired that invisible, irresistible 
influence which is exerted by the woman. She can scarcely 
be said to have any decided character as yet; but nature’is at 
work, framing the rings of that magic circle which shall 
fetter and enthral all who come within its invisible boundary. 
Her mind too is acquiring stability; her principles#are be- 
coming fixed and permanent, and education (would that it 
were always of the right kind!) is laying the foundations on 
which so much of the happiness or misery of themselyes and 
others in future years must depend. =" 

Passing by these years, we come at once to the most im- 
portant and eventful period of woman’s existence, always years 
of anxiety and peril; the time that intervenes between four- 
teen and twenty. It is the most eventful period, because in 
nine cases out of ten, these five or six years (and I wish the 
girls would remember how surprisingly quick they will glide 
away,) decide their character and their prospects for life. 

I have just returned from a bridal; a place where thoughts 
of sadness have no room;—where bright eyes diffuse joy and 
gladness, and sweet hope spreads her fairy illusions over the 
coming events of life. A bridal is the spot where the aged 
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take Time by his forelock, and compel him to walk backwards 
thirty or forty years, until they céme to the ‘green spot on 
memory’s waste,” in which they’themselves, young and fair, 
met in Hymen’s temple. The red puddle which has stag- 
nated and frozen for years in the veins of age, there thaws in 
the smile of beauty, and flows with rapid and unwonted vigor. 
Look at their feet!—~see that slight movement. Their toes 
are itching to be thumping and shuffling down the merry 
dance, which the recollection of by-gone days has conjured 
up. And the circle of the young and fair—could their bosoms 
be unveiled, and their thoughts revealed—ah! what wishing, 
and hoping, and: blushing should we+see! Even the very 
urchins stare with open mouthed happiness, and wonder what 
the deuce makes the folks feel so. 

* I have been to the bridal of Mary O‘Connor. She is the 
youngest daughter of a large and respectable family; and at 
the age of fifteen, was all that the imagination could picture 
of a lovely girl. Beautiful, but not vains mild and unassum- 
ing, but never insipid or servile; at times, frolicsome and 
playful, but never rude or romping; always cheerful and happy; 
with aform that was faultless, and a mind strong and culti- 
vated§ she promised to be a crown of honor to the happy man, 
who, with her affections, should obtain her hand. Her sweet 
name too—Mary! the very word conveys to my mind the 
image Ofevery thing that is pure and lovely. There are those 
who tell us that names are nothing;—that “ a rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet.” In such doctrines I am a dis- 
believer. Mary was seen, admired, and loved, by a young 
man who had neither rank nor wealth to recommend him. 
But he shad what is better than either—a sound mind, in a 
sound body, and industrious and temperate habits. Mary 
preferred his integrity and worth to the glitter and show of 
the butterflies of fashion that hovered around her, anxious to 
appropriate the fair blossom to themselves. Edwin Wilson 
knew and prized her worth too highly, to rush headlong and 
unprepared to a union; but in his love for Mary he found a 
new and powerful incentive to exertion. It is true, that the 
‘* gods help those who help themselves.”” Three years had 
not passed, before a prosperous business made it no rash pre- 
sumption in Edwin to claim the hand of his Mary, and with 
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the approving smiles of heaven he has led the beauti 
the altar. , 

I do not envy Edwin WilSon. He who witis such gold ies 
a fair right to wear it. But I do pity the man who‘can so 
far forget his own interests, as to slight the charms, trifle « 
with the affections, and undervalue the love of a beautiful and 
confiding female. AH women may not be what they ought to 
be. All may not be capable of making a man happy—of 
strewing the rough and uneven path of life with flowets. Yet 
many of them certainly are; and he who denies the supremacy 
of woman’s charms, who refuses to love that which is amiable 
and lovely; instead of displaying superior independence and 
intelligence, tacitly admits his mental incompetency to choose 
between good and bad, right and wrong; and must plead 
guilty to a depravation of the social feelings, alike destructive ;' 


and disgraceful. 
, v w. G. 
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